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COLUMBIA BOOKS 


REVOLUTION in AMERICAN 
DRAMA | 


By EDMOND McADOO GAGEY 


Written for the many people interested in contemporary theatre, this book is a cavalcade 
of American drama from 1912 to the present, showing the forces, within and without, 
which were to revolutionize the commercial theatre. Included are detailed descriptions 
and discussion of the main dramatic types from 1917 through 1946—poetical and im- 
aginative drama, realism and social propaganda, high and low comedy, melodrama 
and musicals. A final chapter surveys briefly the current state of the theatre. 

Pp. 320 $3.75 
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INSTITUTE THOMAS HARDY 
By JAMES G. SOUTHWORTH 


ESSAYS 
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1946 University of Toledo 


This volume is a brilliantly objective work in 
The Critical Significance of Bio- the analysis of the themes, language, imagery, 
graphical Evidence; The Methods of prosody, and influence of Hardy’s poetry. 
Literary Studies Part I presents the scope of the Hardy subject 

matter in order to dispel the prevailing idea 

of Hardy’s pessimism. Part II is essentially 


ENGLISH 


Here is a group of essays which were presented 
at the annual English Institute at Columbia 
University. These essays, written by various 


addressed to the serious student of poetry and 
its techniques, and Part III should be of great 
interest to those who wish general critical 


material about a poet who has been heretofore 
handed to them only through his appraisal in 
other literary forms. 
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the methods of literary study in general. 
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to the present day. Specifically the volume attempts to discover the relationship between 
the language of plays written in verse and the dramatic nature of the form in general. 


Pp.x+411 $5.00 
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CARA e Quick and thorough review of the 
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e Practice in the use of grammar and 
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A SPELLING WORKBOOK FOR INDIVIDUALIZED STUDY 


To aid the high-school student in mas- 
tering his special spelling difficulties 


KNOW YOUR WORDS 


By ROLAND BARKER 
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Books that dadleute WANT to read 


Three books for the junior-high-school years that stress both character build- 
ing and literary appreciation. Readable and exciting, the stories have been 
chosen by the best possible judges—thousands of boys and girls in junior-high 
classes. Each book is divided into units that correspond to pupil interests; all 
units have stimulating workshop activities linked to the story material. Other 
notable features are the correlation of literature with expressional activities, 
the special training in library and reading skills and the many samples of world 
literature. 
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INVITATION to READING 


Books One, Two, and Three 
For Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Grades 


ELMER R. SMITH - MARION EDMAN - GEORGIA E. MILLER 


The three books in the INVITATION TO 

READING Series will convince book-shy stu- 

dents that they too can get pleasure and profit 
from reading. 


The stories and simple poems. . . of adven- 
ture, travel, sports, humor, animals, and 

exciting people . . . are high in interest 
to seventh, eighth, and ninth graders. 


But the selections are carefully sim- 
plified to bring them well within 
the range of the slow reader. In 
reading difficulty, they are ac- 
tually two grades below the 


Even your weakest reader will recommended grade level! 


find encouragement in the excit- 
ing pages of the INVITATION 
TO READING texts. Try them 


with your classes. in Read- 
List Price Per Volume....... $7.80 ing D ifficulty 
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Anatomist of Monsters 


OSCAR CARGILL' 


Tix preternatural absorption of the 
modern reader in the disfigured and un- 
figurable souls of fictive monsters pro- 
vides one of the puzzles of our times. 
Physical monstrosity is revolting to us, 
so revolting that we expect the literary 
man to match the silence of the embry- 
ologist on the subject. And despite his 
penchant for the horrific and his irrita- 
tion at restraint in all other matters, the 
modern writer has accepted the taboo. 
After all, the cretins of Faulkner and 
Steinbeck are not much more offensive 
than Quasimodo and Caliban, who have 
a quality of poetry about them. Yet the 
modern reader not merely tolerates but 
is fascinated by psychical anomalies, by 
grotesques, by distortions of all that is 
symmetrical in our supposed conception 
of man’s spirit. Do we lack the power to 
visualize the shape of the souls of men 
that we accept in fiction warped natures 
whose accretions and deficiencies out- 
mode any malformations of embryonic 
reproduction? Or is the fault the writ- 
er’s? Has his want of perception robbed 

* Professor of English, Washington Square 


College, New York University; author of /ntellectual 
America. 


his caricature of the human spirit of all 
purport? Why is our imagination less 
affected by the psychical monstrosity 
than by the physical? 

No writer in our time has been more 
possessed by the literary potentialities 
of the monster than has Robert Penn 
Warren; hence we may as properly sur- 
vey his work as that of another for an- 
swers to our queries. With Warren, more- 
over, we can quickly satisfy ourselves on 
one score. It is a psychological or artistic 
compulsion which has induced him to 
study distorted characters and not a 
calculated desire to achieve fame through 
sensationalism. Relatively obscure until 
the Pulitzer prize came to him, he has 
persistently abjured notoriety for the 
sake of his art. A Kentuckian by birth 
and a Rhodes scholar after study at Van- 
derbilt, the University of California, and 
Yale, Robert Penn Warren had taught in 
five colleges and had had his name in- 
scribed on double that number of books 
before the Pulitzer committee chose to 
honor All the King’s Men. With Cleanth 
Brooks, Jr., he had brought the teaching 
and critical methods of F. R. Leavis to 
America. It is commonly said that Un- 
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derstanding Poetry ‘“‘revolutionized’’ the 
teaching of that subject in our colleges; 
it appears, however, to one observer still 
to be taught more or less as it always 
was—with fitful success by the best 
teachers. But Warren had also been a 
member of the Fugitive group of poets at 
Vanderbilt (he is easily the most obscure 
and difficult of that group) and one of the 
promoters of the Southern Review. He 
has been occupied with other things than 
his own aggrandizement. It cannot pos- 
sibly be inferred that his persistent de- 
lineation of the monster is a bold throw 
for public attention. 

There isno hint of the author’s motiva- 
tion in his prefaceless first book, John 
Brown: The Making of a Martyr (1929). 
The victim of the official hangman’s 
knot of December 2, 1859, cannot be con- 
ceived to have been haunting southern 
bedsteads, even in the back country, 
when Mr. Warren turned to him. Brown 
is scarcely treated as a Negrophile but 
rather as a person fanatically sure of “his 
own worth.” In a final summary of the 
captain’s character his biographer notes: 
“Superb energy, honesty and fraud, 
chicanery, charity, thrift, endurance, 
cruelty, conviction, murder, and prayer 
—they all had failed, only to leave him 
surer than before that he was right and 
that his plans were ‘right in them- 
selves.’ ”’ Mr. Warren, however, does not 
skewer all his events on this theme. 
“Murder for profit,” for example, is his 
motivation for the Kansas career of his 
protagonist: the victims of the Pota- 
watomi massacre were fat victims, and 
their horses and other movable property 
instigated their butchery. Without dis- 
puting this, one realizes that it could not 
have been a complete cause: Old Brown 
took exactly as many lives as had been 
taken by the proslavery raid on Law- 
rence. The revenge motive certainly 


operated, and to admit its operation is 
to concede more than megalomania as a 
driving force for the fanatic. 

Warren’s tendency to explain each re- 
vealing episode by whatever is least 
creditable to Brown turns the old man 
into an authentic monster, more giant 
squid than human and more amorphous 
than defined. But we are not filled with 
loathing because there is a patent dispari- 
ty between what this unjelled proto- 
plasm could have accomplished and the 
actual achievement of the successful 
revolutionary. A wounded captive, be- 
yond any reprieve, John Brown under- 
stood that he could still set in motion a 
chain of events culminating in cataclysm. 
“Christ, the great captain, ... . saw fit 
to take from me the sword of steel after 
I had carried it for a time; but he put 
another in my hand, [‘the sword of the 
Spirit’].”” Only a man possessed could 
have played for Brown’s result, and War- 
ren misses the true exaltation of that 
possession. He might have made the 
zealot out a villain, but the monster he 
could not. Thus the reader who remains 
unmoved by Warren’s John Brown can 
charge his apathy up to the author. How- 
ever misshapen and sinister Brown was, 
he had more purport than Warren ever 
allows him. 

Possibly puzzled at his failure, the au- 
thor turned to the zealot again in Night 
Rider (1939). Percy Munn is not a fanat- 
ic when we first meet him: he is a some- 
what rigid, scrupulous young man who 
raises tobacco and practices law in a 
fashion to gain him local esteem. But he 
becomes fanatical by the degrees of his 
involvement, first, in the Association of 
Growers of Dark Fired Tobacco and, 
second, in the Brotherhood for the Pro- 
tection and Control, which is the “‘pres- 
sure organization” to influence recalci- 
trant growers to join up. The purpose of 
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the association is to secure higher prices 
from the buyers by joint withholding. 
The events of the novel parallel those of 
the ‘Tobacco War” of 1905-8 in the 
burley and dark tobacco regions of Ken- 
tucky when the farmers, incensed at the 
low prices offered them by the buyers of 
the newly organized Tobacco Trust, 
turned and bit the hand that had been 
niggardly feeding them, blowing up and 
firing warehouses, derailing trains and 
the like, until Governor Willson called 
out the militia and restored order. 
Though Warren describes the organized 
night attack on the warehouses at 
“Bardsville,” in which his hero partici- 
pated, his chief emphasis is on the meas- 
ures of intimidation resorted to by the 
night riders of the protective Brother- 
hood—‘no blackguards and _ riff-raff, 
only worthy and respectable men with a 
good name in their community”—who 
“scrape” the young plants of farmers al- 
lergic to the association, burn or dyna- 
mite their curing barns, set fire to their 
homes, horsewhip the owners, drive them 
out of the region, and murder intransi- 
gents and traitors to the cause. All these 
activities, however, better reveal the fa- 
natic than would such a conflict as 
Frank Norris describes in The Octopus 
and justify Mr. Warren in making no 
reference whatsoever to the Tobacco 
Trust. 

Warren does an extraordinarily subtle 
and ingenious thing in turning the rea- 
sonable Mr. Munn into a zealot. So cun- 
ningly is the change managed that it is a 
well-established fact before the reader is 
aware that it has taken place. When 
Percy Munn’s wife leaves him, our sym- 
pathies are adroitly kept with the hus- 
band; we forget that May had begged 
him to “love me, Perse. Love me al- 
ways.” We ignore the fact that his nights 
abroad are unexplained to the wife who 
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must put a different connotation on them 
than the reader does, though here—and 
with what artfulness—Warren allows his 
protagonist to sleep with another wom- 
an. We even forget that when wife and 
husband drift apart Mr. Munn acknowl- 
edges that the fault is his. ‘‘ But she had 
not changed. She was as she had always 
been. Whatever change there was—and 
there was a change, she was right when 
she accused him—was in him. He knew 
that.” We spare Perse Munn because al- 
ready our sympathies are enlisted on his 
side in the struggle to make the associa- 
tion work; we spare him more especially 
because Warren very ingeniously sends 
May to live with an aunt whose rebuff of 
the formally repentant husband springs 
from a nature so abnormal that we won- 
der what the wife could be to turn to it 
for comfort. It is only in retrospect, when 
we revert to Munn’s murder at a quar- 
ry’s edge of a man whom he had once 
saved from the gallows that we exclaim 
that he who did this thing is mad or 
close to being mad. Even here there are 
extenuating circumstances, for not only 
had the victim attempted blackmail 
against a member of the association but 
he had let Mr. Munn, in that earlier 
event, send an innocent man to his death. 
It is only later that we see that all the 
extenuating things are the author’s 
dodges to adumbrate Mr. Munn’s drift 
toward that kind of mania which pos- 
sesses the fanatic. Even the resignation 
of Captain Todd, whom Munn had 
hitherto respected, does not teach us 
that the hero is now in the lunatic fringe 
of the movement. Never was character 
change more adroitly managed in a novel. 

But the story goes all to pieces. A nec- 
essary witness to the prosecution of one 
of the ringleaders of the night riders is 
assassinated by a sharpshooter firing 
from Mr. Munn’s office window, and he, 
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who had taken flight for another reason, 
is the assumed murderer. From this point 
on, Robert Penn Warren flounders, ap- 
parently at a loss to know how to make 
an end to his narrative. Stalling for in- 
spiration, he has Mr. Munn take refuge 
with one Willie Proudfit who delays the 
denouement by spinning out his own 
story, one so alien to Night Rider that it 
cannot be regarded as an excresence but 
rather as a dead weight “chunked down”’ 
on the living substance of the tale. In- 
deed, Warren had previously published 
it as a short story (“How Willie Proudfit 
Came Home’’) in the Southern Review, 
and his resort to it here plainly signifies 
desperation—a temporary inability to 
invent further in Mr. Munn’s story. But, 
wrenching himself past this block, he 
does invent a culmination to the tale. 
Lucille Christian, who had been Percy 
Munn’s mistress until paralysis struck 
down her father—his shock coming from 
the discovery that his friend had used his 
home to dally with his daughter—finds 
the fugitive at the Proudfits’ and sug- 
gests flight to the West with him, only to 
be stonily refused. Then Munn seeks out 
ruined Senator Tolliver to kill him, either 
because of Tolliver’s share as a turncoat 
in defeating the night riders or, as the 
boys would say, because he had made 
“passes” at Lucille. But Munn lacks the 
nerve to kill Tolliver in sickbed—even 
as “a favor.” Surrounded at Tolliver’s 
home by militiamen who have been 
tipped off as to his presence, Mr. Munn 
dies in a blaze of gunfire in an open field 
—an ambiguous monster. Only inhu- 
manity can explain his rejection of Lu- 
cille and his election to die in Kentucky 
where his cause is a lost cause. His choice, 
furthermore, convicts him of the assassi- 
nation with which he was falsely charged. 
But martyrdom, even of this unneces- 
sary sort, cloaks his monstrosity to a 
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degree and leaves the reader confused. 
It is plain from the outset that Warren 
does not wish to move us to compassion 
for Mr. Munn—he keeps him aloof by 
the constant use of “Mr.” (Munn even 
thinks of himself as ‘‘Mr. Munn’’). Yet 
his cause is presented to elicit reader 
sympathy. Elevated by this, with his 
zealotry glossed cunningly by the au- 
thor, Mr. Munn becomes vague and in- 
decipherable. Warren needs to unswathe 
him at the end of the tale. The space al- 
lotted to Willie Proudfit should be de- 
voted to a clarification of Munn’s atti- 
tudes toward Tolliver and Lucille; his 
own fixation needs analysis. We do not 
see him finally as a clearly defined mon- 
ster. Night Rider is a grand failure, but 
it is a failure nevertheless. 

Perhaps a better way than direct por- 
traiture to reveal the malignantly de- 
formed character is to show the effect of 
the character on other people. At least, 
that is the method Robert Penn Warren 
has resorted to in his last two novels, At 
Heaven’s Gate (1943) and All the King’s 
Men (1946). In the former badly titled 
book the monster is Bogan Murdock, 
financier, manipulator, and boss of a 
southern state which bears some resem- 
blance to Tennessee. Like Crump, Bogan 
Murdock is head of a bond- and share- 
house; and, like the titular master of 
Tennessee, Murdock can be suave and 
charming. But he can also be deadly. It 
is his power to contaminate many people 
that fascinates Warren; and, for effec- 
tiveness, the novelist goes too far in trac- 
ing Murdock’s influence. “‘The trouble 
with the novel as a whole,’ Malcolm 
Cowley has observed, “‘is that it tells too 
many stories in too many styles.”’ But 
one story, that of Sue Murdock, Bogan’s 
lovely daughter, is central, and the au- 
thor’s success or failure must be judged 
from it. Sue is no different from countless 
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ANATOMIST OF MONSTERS 


other girls of her age; she has a rich, 
warm nature, a curiosity about the world 
and her own emotions, and a resolute de- 
sire to be herself. Very naturally, she has 
tried intercourse before she throws her- 
self at Jerry Calhoun, an “ All-American” 
back whom her father has acquired to 
sell bonds. But as Jerry becomes more 
and more the man Bogan desires (Bogan 
makes him vice-president, in charge of 
securities, in the Southern Fidelity Bank 
which he founds), he becomes less and 
less to Sue’s taste; finally, she ends their 
engagement and leaves her own home to 
live with a bohemian crowd which fluc- 
tuates around Slim Sarrett, poet and 
prize fighter, whose mistress she elects to 
be. Jerry, sent by Bogan to her address, 
is rebuffed; so is her brother and finally 
Bogan himself. Meanwhile it is brutally 
revealed to Sue that Slim is a sexual per- 
vert, and, shuddering away from him, 
she gives herself to Jason Sweetwater, a 
labor leader with convictions against 
marriage, who gets her pregnant. Neg- 
lected by Sweetwater during a strike, 
she takes to drink, threatens to have an 
abortion if he will not marry her, excites 
Sarrett into a collision with Sweetwater 
in which he is bested, and finally yields, 
not to the last entreaty of her father, but 
to death, whose emissary is the poet and 
prize fighter (the “lark” at heaven’s 
gate?). 

Jerry Calhoun is properly drawn, and 
so, too, despite the trouble some review- 
ers had in realizing it, is Sue Murdock. 
They are complementary to each other in 
showing the effect of the dominance of 
Bogan Murdock: Jerry becomes en- 
tranced, incapable of deserting Murdock 
when the latter takes from him his fa- 
ther’s home, supine even when he is fore- 
warned that he will be made a cat’s-paw 
in the failure of Southern Fidelity. Sue 
becomes, on the other hand, hysterically 
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resistant—her sexual indulgence is not 
libertinism but a form of mad rebellion. 
That she should make a final play for the 
depraved poet rather than return to her 
father is a choice that reveals how hide- 
ous in her sight is Bogan Murdock, de- 
spite his profession of affection—a pro- 
fession exposed by the gratitude with 
which he accepts her sensational murder, 
filling the papers when his affairs are un- 
der investigation and saving his scalp. 
But Slim Sarrett and Jason Sweetwater, 
who are themselves freakish monsters, 
contribute not at all to the limning of 
Bogan. Could Warren have drawn these 
aberrant creatures into the orbit of his 
major rascal and made their evil an in- 
fusion of his poison, he would better have 
pointed up his tale. 

Some of the best writing in At Heaven’s 
Gate has nothing to do with the father- 
daughter relationship. _Interspersed 
throughout the narrative are sections 
from a long defensive epistle written by 
Ashby Wyndham, street evangelist, who 
is awaiting trial for inciting his followers 
to fire upon the police. In effect, this is 
the Willie Proudfit material integrated 
in the novel; and because Robert Penn 
Warren has a marvelous skill at repro- 
ducing the vulgar idiom and hoe-handle 
ways of thinking, this writing is racy and 
authentic. Besides Ashby, Private Por- 
sum (a local hero utilized by Bogan) and 
a wit named Duckfoot Drake are ad- 
mirably drawn, but because their de- 
tailed stories contribute only in a collat- 
eral way to our sense of the cold, scaly 
monster who is Bogan Murdock, they 
increase the diffusion which is the tale’s 
greatest weakness. Like the victim of a 
street accident, rather than the demon of 
the fatal car, Mr. Warren’s monstrous 
protagonist is obscured by the crowd. 

Because Af Heaven’s Gate was a failure, 
despite the lavishment upon it of un- 
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usual knowledge of the craft of fiction 
and of no small skill, All the King’s Men 
is an impressive and important book. 
Warren has again chosen to portray the 
monster by indirection, by his effect on 
other people, but this time he has real- 
ized that all the persons in the novel 
must contribute to his central character, 
in this instance a state boss named 
Willie Stark, who bears a close resem- 
blance to the chief benefactor of the 
University of Louisiana when Warren 
was on its faculty—Huey Long. All the 
characters in the novel, even the three 
very different women who worship Willie 
Stark, are truly the ‘‘ King’s ‘men.’ ” He 
commands their souls as well as their 
bodies, and each is a separate mirror re- 
flecting like a housefly’s eyes the enor- 
mity which is Willie Stark. Even if 
Mother Goose avers that “‘all the King’s 
men couldn’t put Humpty-Dumpty to- 
gether again,’ Robert Penn Warren 
comes very close to making them do it in 
this novel, for Willie is not only a plau- 
sible embodiment of the qualities which 
made the notorious “Kingfish” succeed 
in Louisiana, but he is also the most om- 
nivorous monster that the author has 
drawn. Unlike Bogan Murdock, Willie 
Stark is no wire-puller; he is out in the 
middle of the stage, willing to gouge and 
bite, daring all comers, cynically ac- 
knowledging his take in graft, but assert- 
ing that the return of his machine to the 
sovereign people is larger than that yield- 
ed up by any other political organiza- 
tion. Willie is a demagogue, he is an un- 
conscionable rogue, he is a smooth scoun- 
drel, he is a beast; but he is closer to the 
people than their previous genteel rulers 
have been, and he is able to make them 
believe that he is their ‘pal,’ somehow 
frustrate in his large intent to better their 
circumstances. Willie was a good boy 
originally—a country lawyer, married 


to a schoolteacher, whom the city bosses 
took up to split an opponent’s vote; 
when he learned the use he was being put 
to, Willie came of age. He drove out of 
politics those who had used him or made 
them like Tiny Duffy, his fearful tools. 
But as “The Boss” he still has something 
about him (in Warren’s eyes) that sug- 
gests the perspiring young man who was 
disappointed to find that the country 
school he had helped to build was made 
of rotten brick. Tough and cynical, he 
has not quite smothered in himself, al- 
legedly, that which was toothsomely 
tender to his first exploiters. Perception 
of this makes him a strange anomaly to 
the reader, perhaps, but Willie Stark’s 
prototype won and maintained his power 
because he was some sort of anomaly. So 
far as portrayal of Willie Stark is his ob- 
ject, Warren is nearer to the realist than 
to the caricaturist: His demagogue is a 
more plausible monster than Sinclair 
Lewis’ Berzelius Windrip or Dos Passos’ 
Chuck Crawford. 

All the King’s Men, however, is not 
wholly Willie Stark’s story. The journal- 
ist-narrator of the tale, Jack Burden, 
claims the story as his story; and, gauged 
by the simple tests of space and em- 
phasis, his claim is justified. Burden had 
a hand in the making of Willie Stark. To- 
gether with Sadie Burke, a pock-marked 
Irish girl who had been using her brains 
and her body to make a living on the 
fringe of politics, he had given Willie the 
tip-off which had redirected his career. 
Willie rewarded Sadie by making her his 
secretary and mistress; Jack became the 
Harry Hopkins of the Stark regime, 
lending advice, “yessing”’ the Boss, doing 
“research” on people who gave his mas- 
ter trouble. 

By the formulas of the Deep South, 
Jack Burden of Burden’s Landing is an 
aristocrat. He comes from a great house, 
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set in a row of great houses, among live 
oak and magnolia trees, where his boy- 
hood companions were Anne and Adam 
Stanton, children of the governor, and 
where his counselor was the respected 
Judge Irwin. But the house of Burden is 
a decaying house, and more than the Jew 
has squat on the window sill. His father 
has deserted his mother, that lady has 
had a sequence of husbands, and Jack 
himself, too apathetic to woo Anne 
Stanton, has drifted in and out of matri- 
mony with a puzzled blonde. The down- 
ward pull of gravity took him into jour- 
nalism after he had dabbled with law and 
research in history. Service to Willie 
Stark provides him with the melodrama 
which his jaded senses seem to require. 
He never sees himself as an actor in that 
melodrama but always as an aloof and 
amused spectator. 

The melodrama, however, encompasses 
Jack Burden—and in a way to suggest 
that Warren would like to throw Polti at 
the reader. A “research” job for Willie 
on Judge Irwin drives Jack’s boyhood 
counselor to suicide but wrings from 
Jack’s mother the admission that the 
Judge was Jack’s real father and the only 
man she had ever loved. In the process of 
forcing Adam Stanton, who has become 
a famous surgeon, to serve as head of the 
hospital that Willie Stark is building, 
Jack Burden discovers that Anne Stan- 
ton—who has remained the heroine of 
his reveries—is one of Willie’s mistresses. 
An atomic denouement resolves the plot. 
Willie’s football-hero son breaks his back 
in a game; Adam Stanton saves the boy’s 
life, but he will be paralyzed. The event 
decides Willie to return to Lucy Stark, 
the schoolteacher mother of the boy; and 
Sadie Burke, who sees that she cannot 
escape the consequences of Willie’s ref- 
ormation, causes his assassination by re- 
vealing to Adam through Tiny Duffy 
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that Willie has corrupted his sister. After 
firing two shots into Willie, Adam is in- 
stantly slain by one of the Boss’s gun- 
men; Willie himself, however, lingers for 
several days, long enough to tell Jack, 
“Tt might have been all different 

You got to believe that”’; and apparently 
Jack believes. He, too, experiences some 
sort of reformation, for at the end of the 
novel he is tarrying briefly in the house 
Judge Irwin had left him, with his sup- 
posititious father as his pensioner and 
with Anne Stanton as his bride. 

Faced with the problem of making 
Willie’s influence all pervasive, Warren 
endows Jack with a respect for his Boss 
that survives his own discovery of con- 
trition, a contrition signalized by his tak- 
ing the somewhat soiled Anne Stanton to 
his bosom. Jack is really convinced a 
great change has come in himself: 

The change did not happen all at once. 
.... There was a time when he came to be- 
lieve that nobody had any responsibility for 

[This] gave him a sort of satis- 
faction, because it meant that he could not be 
called guilty of anything, not even of having 
squandered happiness or having killed his 
father, or of having delivered his two friends 
into each other’s hands and death. [Later he 
came to the view that although Adam Stanton, 
“the man of idea,” and Willie Stark, “the man 
of fact,” were the doom of each other, both 
had] lived in the agony of will [God is the 
author of evil], for it would have been a thing 
of trifling and contemptible ease for Perfection 
to create mere perfection That had to 
be so that the creation of good [with God’s 
help] might be the index of man’s power and 
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That is, Jack Burden has moved alleged- 
ly from a purely naturalistic to a Chris- 
tian point of view, albeit heretical on the 
problem of evil. When Burden was 
Willie’s henchman, he was a sinuous 
moral monster, perhaps eclipsing his 
master; the question now is: What 
change has really taken place in him? He 
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condones Willie on the ground that, 
given a longer lease of life, Willie would 
have become an angel of light. That is, 
chance defeated Willie. But a world 
where caprice rules is not a world in 
which the human will can rear goodly 
structures. It is a world of facile excuses, 
of human monsters. The confusion of 
Jack Burden—who certainly is still a 
warped creature at the end of All the 
King’s Men—explains why the monsters 
of Robert Penn Warren, and the mon- 
sters of other writers, have only enter- 
tainment value, have no moral purport. 
Villians by an old-fashioned standard, 
they are no longer villainous; they are 
only the “erring pals” of the “erring” 
Jack Burdens. Monsters seen through a 


crooked lens are distorted in the direc- 
tion, apparently, of perfection. By stress- 
ing the imperfections of everyone, the 
novelist diminishes the monstrousness of 
the major rascals. Perhaps it is impos- 
sible to do otherwise than to caricature 
the monster if moral indignation is to be 
retained. Robert Penn Warren, specialist 
in monsters, has steadily produced more 
plausible ones, but with waning indigna- 
tion. The monsters of Dos Passos and 
Sinclair Lewis are not plausible, but 
Number One and It Can’t Happen Here 
have the right instinct. Is it possible in 
any way to condone the Huey Longs? 
Macaulay thought it was no excuse for 
Charles I that he was a good husband 
and father. 


A Book's a Book—So What? 


HELEN HEUER’ 


H AVE you ever questioned your pupils 
about books? I do not mean what kind of 
books they like or do not like to read. I 
mean about how books first came to be 
written; about the mechanics involved 
in printing a book and in making up a 
book; how books are made known to the 
public; about the paper they are printed 
on, the bindings, the illustrations and il- 
lustrators? 

Were you appalled, too, by the abys- 
mal ignorance and indifferent attitude of 
your seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-grade 
classes? Too many of them think: “A 
book’s a book—so what?” Others have 
the idea that books are printed to plague 
them (they do not use that word), and 
they wish books had never been in- 


* Chairman of the English department, James 
Lick Junior High School, San Francisco, Calif. 


vented. Apparently what they had 
learned about the inventions of the print- 
ing press, paper, the alphabet, etc., had 
made no impression upon them whatso- 
ever. 

As a result of this discovery, I decided 
that something should be done to make a 
book, any book, mean more than “A 
book’s a book—so what?” With my low 
seventh-grade class, two high eighth- 
grade and two low ninth-grade classes, 
I decided to try the following experi- 
ment. 

The observance of Book Week was the 
excuse given for the project about books, 
printing, bindings, alphabets, illustra- 
tions, etc., that my class undertook this 
fall. Any pretense—such as an intensive 
reading program or an introduction to 
the study of the literature unit in the 
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course of study—can be used to motivate 
this most interesting and fascinating 
program. Rightly I say most interesting 
and fascinating, for I found that, though 
the pupils, with the exception of a few 
who are always interested in everything, 
received the suggestion with little en- 
thusiasm, they were eager, after less than 
a period in the library, to find the mate- 
rial for their reports and equally eager to 
write them and present them to the class. 

Before presenting the idea to the pu- 
pils, I discussed it with our school li- 
brarian, who was most enthusiastic and 
who made many valuable and helpful 
suggestions. We decided to try four con- 
secutive days in the library during their 
English periods, which average about 
fifty minutes per day. The first day, our 
librarian was to introduce further the 
general topic which I had previously 
briefly discussed with the class. If time 
allowed, the pupils were to ask questions 
so that they could clear up any confu- 
sions resulting from this introduction and 
we were to suggest topics from which the 
pupils could choose. 

The second day or period in the li- 
brary was devoted to the making of sug- 
gestions of possible topics in connection 
with “all about books.” The pupils made 
them, as well as the teacher and the li- 
brarian. As topics were proposed, pupils 
volunteered and signed up for them. No 
topic was forced on any child. The pupils 
were then helped to find the book or 
books in which they could read on the 
subject. This involved their using en- 
cyclopedias, reference books on printing, 
illustrations, famous illustrators, histo- 
ries of the alphabet and its evolution, the 
origin of writing, the development of 
writing materials, the story of Caxton 
and Gutenberg, the first printing press 
and its evolution, as well as fiction and 
biographies on the subject. The pupils 
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learned how to use the library files, the 
encyclopedias, the reference books, etc. 

Shortly before this assignment the 
classes were briefed on how to take notes, 
how to organize their material, how to 
write it, and how to present it to the 
class. For this preliminary lesson they 
used social studies and science material. 
So, unbeknownst to themselves, they 
were equipped with the tools for this li- 
brary study assignment. 

Before the end of the second day, that 
is, the second period in the library, all 
pupils in the classes had selected and 
were browsing through or busily reading 
their material. If a pupil discovered that 
he was not interested in his topic, he was 
allowed to change it. Strange to say, only 
a very few decided to select something 
else. 

The third day or period in the library, 
the pupils seriously settled down to get 
their reading done, notes taken and or- 
ganized, and possibly a start made on the 
written paper. 

Knowing how popular our library isand 
how time is reserved for classes far in ad- 
vance and how, as a result, no changes 
in the schedule can be made, the pupils 
lost no time in getting their work done or 
nearly done. Since five classes worked on 
this project, no books were allowed to be 
taken out except for “overnight.” The 
provision was that a pupil might take out 


-an overnight book if he promised to ar- 


range for its return the next day in case 
he was absent. It all worked out very 
well, too, much to our surprise. At the 
end of the period no one tried “‘to take” 
a book “out” with him. Pupils who read 
fiction on the topic and who had public 
library cards got their books from the 
public library so that the others could 
have freer use of the school-library 
books. 

When the fourth day or period began, 
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most of the pupils either had completed 
or were finishing their reading. This day 
gave them a chance to check on their 
notes and clear up any point that was 
hazy in their minds. The classes knew 
that they must have all the data from 
their reading finished on this day. 

The fifth day was spent in their regular 
English classroom, where the pupils 
finished their work. The pupils were 
given further opportunity to write up 
their notes in acceptable composition 
style. Here, too, they were helped in pre- 
senting their material in an interesting 
way. Copying the work word for word, 
then giving it as their own, was discour- 
aged and certainly frowned upon. Very 
special permission to go to the library 
was given to returned absentees and to 
to those who had not quite finished their 
reading and note-taking. 

It was amazing to watch these pupils 
struggle earnestly and willingly to de- 
velop a style of writing. Even those who, 
on composition days, would “get out”’ of 
writing a composition, made herculean 
efforts and were delighted at their re- 
sults. And so was their teacher. The pu- 
pils drafted rough copies of their materi- 
al, went over it themselves for correc- 
tions, and then brought these revisions 
to me for further help and suggestions. It 
was a revelation to see how eagerly and 
willingly these children read and how 
well they wrote up what they had read. 
They forgot their edict that reading is a 
bore and writing more than a chore. 

As we planned it, most of the next 
week was devoted to giving reports on 
the topics that the children had selected. 
With the idea of having some unity of 
thought, a chairman organized a pro- 
gram according to the general topics and 
their subtopics. In this way the listeners 
were able to get a picture of the subject 


as a whole. For instance, when the topic 
“Alphabet” was reported on, we learned 
about the early Phoenicians and their 
alphabet and how its use spread to other 
peoples who in time modified it; the 
early Chinese form of the alphabet and 
how it changed; etc. 

When two or more pupils had read the 
same book of fiction or biography—for 
instance, Wings for Words—instead of 
having each give a separate report, we 
had them ask one another ten questions 
which they had prepared beforehand. 
One pupil would ask another a question; 
he would answer it and then in turn ask 
his question; and so on. On the above- 
mentioned book a low-seventh-grade 
girl asked, ‘From reading this book, did 
you think Gutenberg was the real in- 
ventor of the printing press?”’ This ques- 
tion brought a gasp from the class and 
also a wondering smile. I was a bit taken 
aback myself. Children do not ask each 
other for such opinions. 

At the end of each topic we had a class 
discussion. Pupils could then ask ques- 
tions or volunteer information which 
they had gathered. During this time 
their attention was called to the fact that 
our local museums and those in New 
York and other large cities had illumi- 
nated copies of religious books and 
treatises that the monks of the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, etc., centuries had 
done, and also samples of the highly dec- 
orated bindings of those times as well as 
of a later period. Our art teacher, whose 
hobby is collecting rare first editions and 
copies containing rare illustrations, and 
our printing teacher, who has an out- 
standing collection of three hundred 
bookplates, brought their collections for 
my classes to see. Our library is well 
equipped with books that have excellent 
reproductions of Gutenberg’s Bible, the 
first printing press, the evolution of the 
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alphabet, cuneiform writing, etc. So, in- 
stead of the children’s seeing just pic- 
tures of these things that they had read 
about, they were able either to see the 
real thing or to know where they could 
go to see it. There is nothing so convinc- 
ing of the reality of the object as to be 
able to see it for one’s self. No doubt 
many a child and his parents, who never 
would have gone there otherwise, paid a 
visit to the De Young Museum in Golden 
Gate Park. No longer will they laugh at 
a sealed scroll, because now they know 
that paper made from papyrus could not 
be folded. 

Hobbies and possible vocations were 
also brought to light in these discussions. 
Everyone knew about the printer’s trade, 
but no one knew how many different 
kinds of trades were allied to it. To most 
of the pupils collecting books was a 
vague sort of pastime loved by book- 
worms. None of them realized how valu- 


able a collection of selected books could 
be. They learned what fun the hobbies of 
making bindings and of working with 
leather could be and how people who had 
started them as hobbies sometimes 
turned them into businesses. 

During this project I heard no com- 
plaints that the books or the materials 
were “‘too hard to understand.” The 
“shrinking violets” were as willing to 
give their oral reports as their less self- 
conscious classmates. Each one according 
to his ability handed in a neat, nicely 
written paper. There was no fussing 
about “I can’t write.’”’ The reason was, I 
believe, that they had something to say. 

When we completed this unit, the 
classes voted their thanks to the chair- 
man for organizing the oral reports so 
well. More of the pupils than my fondest 
dreams had hoped for asked, “(How soon 
can we do something like this again? It 
was fun and so-o interesting.” 


Ti eaching Communication to Slow Learners 


AGNES MCCARTHY? 


There is a level of difficulty in com- 
munication below which it would be dif- 
ficult for any individual to live success- 
fully and happily in modern society. 
W. B. Featherstone says: 


Language usage, both oral and written, 
should be developed at least to the point where 
a simple conversation can be carried on, simple 
letters can be written, and common forms and 
reports such as are required in industry and 
business can be prepared intelligently. 


* Condensed from A Course of Study in English 
for Z Sections in Faribault High School (Faribault, 
Minn.: High School, 1945). 

2 Head of the English department in Faribault 
High School, Faribault, Minn. 

3 Teaching the Slow Learner (New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1940), p. 42. 


Most children who enter the seventh 
grade can be expected to achieve this 
minimum of proficiency by the time they 
leave high school. Few of our slow learn- 
ers will be able to do much more. Our aim 
in teaching them communication, then, 
should be to help them to acquire the 
abilities which society demands of every- 
one. The ‘“Pre-induction Needs in Lan- 
guage Communication and Reading” is 
a good source of objectives for slow learn- 
ers. The communication needs of the 
average soldier are similar to those of the 

4 Lenox Gray (chairman), “Pre-induction Needs 
in Language Communication and Reading,” Edu- 


cation for Victory, 11, No. 1 (December 1, 1943), 
16-21. 
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average citizen. A soldier should be able 
to do the following: 


Speak clearly and distinctly and with confidence 

Express ideas so as to avoid misunderstanding 

Give directions or simple explanations clearly 

Report accurately and clearly the results of 
reading, listening, or other personal ex- 
periences 

Write legibly and neatly 

Fill out neatly and accurately blanks and forms 
used by the average citizen 

Write a friendly letter in correct forms 


For our slow learners in junior and senior 

high school we might add the following: 

Participate in conversation 

Make and acknowledge introductions properly 

Apologize for mistakes or accidents 

Express congratulations, thanks, or sympathy 

Ask and answer questions clearly and politely 

Participate in discussion carried on according 
to simple parliamentary procedure and pre- 
side at such meetings 

Make an announcement 

Interview a prospective employer 

Write notes of thanks, invitation, acceptance, 
regret, and sympathy 

Write clear, concise, accurate business letters 
in correct form. 

Express oneself clearly in short expository 
themes 

Express reactions to observations and experi- 
ences in concrete and specific language. 


In attempting to realize these objec- 
tives we must keep in mind that slow 
children need, even more than others, to 
understand the purpose for which they 
are working. Brighter children will work 
for remote goals, but the duller child sees 
only the here and now. Slow children do 
not see relationships easily. It is neces- 
sary to point out similarities and cause 
and effect which seem obvious to the 
teacher. Transitions within a lesson and 
from one‘lesson to another must be care- 
fully made. These children need much 
drill based upon actual needs and made 
up of material which they can be ex- 
pected to master. The drill should be 


5 [bid., pp. 20-21. 


well motivated, short, and concerned 
with only one or two items at a time.® 
“Streamlining” should consist in cutting 
down the number of topics or specific ob- 
jectives rather than in limiting the illus- 
trative material, activities, and detail 
which contribute to the desired under- 
standing, appreciation, or skill.’ 

The speech work of these students 
should be planned to meet their present 
and future needs. It is safe to say that 
none of them will become public speak- 
ers, actors, or dramatic readers, but all of 
them should develop the speech skills 
necessary for normal communication in 
modern society. Though lessons on de- 
veloping special speech techniques and 
skills are necessary, they are most effec- 
tive when taught in connection with 
some unit of work in which need for them 
arises naturally. For example, practice in 
social conversation fits in well with such 
a center of interest as “Getting Along 
with Other People,” or in discussing 
radio programs, movies, or individual 
reading. When the need for the ability or 
skill is apparent, practice becomes more 
meaningful. These children need a great 
deal of actual practice in speaking. They 
are naturally inarticulate and try, more 
than brighter children do, to avoid ex- 
pressing themselves orally. This tend- 
ency can be overcome to some extent by 
giving them something to talk about and 
by providing situations that call for oral 
expression. The slow pupil gains con- 
fidence from group work. For that reason 
committee work and panels are particu- 
larly desirable. Since his ability to trans- 
fer experiences is very limited, situations 
should be as concrete as possible. 

Some teachers are afraid that slow 


6 Featherstone, op. cit., pp. 68-69. 

7 Helen Carpenter, Gateways to American His- 
tory (New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1942), pp. 
24-25. 
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children will take advantage of informal 
classroom procedure in speech to waste 
time and cause trouble. If the lesson has 
been well motivated, standards carefully 
developed, and the directions for car- 
rying on the activity made clear and spe- 
cific, this should not be the case. My own 
experience has been that discipline im- 
proves in these classes when more social- 
ized forms of procedure are used. The 
child should know that he will be re- 
quired to account for the use of his time. 
Committees should meet only for defi- 
nite purposes, and the teacher should 
watch their progress and require concrete 
evidence of time well spent. 

Lessons in asking clear, definite, and 
complete questions and in giving clear, 
complete answers should be given in the 
junior high school and repeated from 
time to time when the need is apparent. 
Ciass discussions about what constitutes 
a good, clear question or a complete, 
definite answer might be followed by 
group demonstrations or dramatizations. 
The class might make up examples of 
good and poor questions and answers. 
The poor ones could then be improved in 
class. An open-forum period following a 
class discussion, panel, or special report 
gives practice in framing and asking 
questions. Answers should be given with- 
out prodding from the questioner. Teach- 
ers should avoid repeating a child’s ques- 
tions or answers in order to make them 
intelligible to the rest of the class. The 
child himself should be made to assume 
the responsibility for conveying his ideas. 

Most textbooks contain suggestions 
for lessons in conversation. With slow 
learners, motivation and definite prepa- 
ration are particularly important. In a 
preliminary discussion lists of possible 
topics for conversation may be put on 
the board, discussed, and the best ones 
checked. The class may be divided into 


four or five groups with one member of 
each group designated to act as host or 
hostess. Each person in the group should 
be held responsible for at least one re- 
mark contributed to the conversation. 
After the group has had an opportunity 
to practice, it may demonstrate before 
the class. Lessons of this kind at frequent 
intervals are better than one or two pro- 
longed units. Radio, movies, individual 
reading, school activities, and sports are 
among the most satisfactory topics. 

Since these children frequently come 
from homes where social conventions are 
not observed, a definite attempt should 
be made to teach them courteous, polite 
behavior and those formalities which will 
enable them to feel at ease in the social 
groups to which they belong or of which 
they may become members. Telling a 
child what should be done has little ef- 
fect; he must be given abundant oppor- 
tunity to practice doing and saying the 
correct thing. Care should be taken to 
keep all lessons within the range of the 
students’ present and probable future 
needs. A technique similar to that used 
for social conversation can be used to 
practice greetings, invitations, introduc- 
tions, congratulations, and apologies. 

A variety of speech activities should 
grow out of each class unit and out of 
many extra-curricular activities. Panel 
discussions make excellent summaries 
for many units. They provide more 
actual practice in speaking than the 
individual report, since speeches may 
be practiced in the panel before being 
presented to the rest of the class. In 
helping other members of the group 
the children get practice in critical 
listening and evaluation. In order to 
participate in class meetings and home- 
room discussions, students need to 
know at least the fundamentals of par- 
liamentary procedure. (All intricacies 
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should be avoided.) It is usually neces- 
sary to have practice periods on each 
step involved in bringing a motion to a 
vote. An approaching school election 
might serve as motivation for nomina- 
tion or campaign speeches. There are 
many occasions in connection with vari- 
ous class activities which show the need 
for practice in making simple announce- 
ments. An assembly for athletic awards 
or pep talks by members of the team or 
the alumni point up a need for some prac- 
tice in the type of individual speaking 
before an audience which these children 
might be called upon to do. Attention 
should be given to walking, sitting, and 
standing on the stage. It adds to the in- 
terest if the class can be taken to the 
auditorium after some practice in the 
classroom. 

In teaching written composition to 
these children emphasis should be placed 
upon making sense. They should learn 
that, no matter how well a piece of writ- 
ing sounds, it is useless unless it ex- 
presses the writer’s meaning in terms 
which the reader can understand. Stu- 
dents should be taught to evaluate their 
own written work and that of others by 
asking whether or not the composition, 
paragraph, or sentence says what it 
means. When written composition is ap- 
proached from this standpoint, students 
learn that, in order to make their mean- 
ing clear to the reader, they themselves 
must know what they are trying to say. 

The best motivation for written com- 
position is, of course, to place students in 
situations which call for written expres- 
sion. All written work should be consid- 
ered composition material. Tests, an- 
swers to reading questions, summaries, 
and reports are good sources for exer- 
cises on sentence structure and para- 
graph development. Isolated theme as- 
signments are less successful than written 


work which grows naturally out of other 
activities. Explanations of how to do or 
make something would fit in well with a 
study of hobbies; letters of application 
would have more meaning if assigned 
while students were studying methods of 
getting jobs in connection with a unit on 
vocations. Once the child sees the need 
for writing something, remedial lessons 
have more purpose. 

These children should not be required 
to write long compositions. One or two 
paragraphs should be the rule in junior 
high school, and even in senior high 
school quality rather than quantity 
should be emphasized. Requiring slow 
students to write more than they have to 
say about a subject either encourages a 
natural tendency to verbalize or discour- 
ages the less able from attempting to 
write at all. Preparation for written as- 
signments should be thorough and spe- 
cific and should usually take more time 
than the actual writing. The class should 
work together to suggest topics for para- 
graphs, good beginnings, and specific 
words. As much as possible of the written 
work should be done in class under the 
supervision of the teacher. 

Teachers interested in adapting in- 
struction in composition to the needs and 
abilities of slow students will discover 
many techniques and devices which are 
effective and add variety. Sentence sense 
can be developed by asking a child to 
write one or two sentences in answer to 
questions on the board about reading as- 
signments. The child may also be asked 
to write a specified number of good ques- 
tions to ask others during a recitation 
period. A warning to begin answers and 
questions with capital letters and end 
them with periods or question marks 
should accompany such assignments. 

Group compositions help fix the para- 
graph and sentence idea in the seventh 
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grade. A list of topic sentences is put on 
the board. Each group of four or six se- 
lects one sentence to develop. Each mem- 
ber of the group contributes one correct 
sentence. At the end of the preparation 
period the chairman of the group reads 
the topic sentence, and each member 
reads his contribution in proper order. 
These group compositions can be devel- 
oped at the board and corrected by the 
whole class afterward. Often a skeleton 
of the composition, words or phrases 
which can be developed into sentences, 
can be worked out with the class and put 
on the board. Words which the students 
might want to use can be listed as they 
are suggested. (This is one functional 
method of teaching vocabulary.) Short, 
simple dictation exercises are helpful in 
fixing manuscript form, punctuation, 
spelling, and neatness. Whatever devices 
are employed, the main objective should 
be to train these children, within the 
limitations of their abilities, to do the 
kind of writing which they will be called 
upon to do after they leave school. 

For slow children, what is generally 
termed creative writing is of questionable 
value. However, there should be some 
provision for a kind of writing which has 
as its aim the development of personality 
by making the child more observing and 
more sensitive to his environment. Some 
lessons should be devoted to composing 
sentences and paragraphs in which an 
attempt is made to choose colorful, con- 
crete, definite words to convey sense im- 
pressions. Good subjects are “The Home 
Economics Class,” “The Shop,” “Gym 
Class,” “A Fire,” “Homecoming Pa- 
rade,” “A Good Game.” Sometimes 
skeleton sentences to which the children 
will add the picture-making adjectives 
and adverbs can be put on the board. 
Occasional picture stories are successful. 

Teaching formal grammar to students 


of low ability for the purpose of improv- 
ing their oral and written expression is at 
best a waste of time. Featherstone says: 

With abler pupils, practice can be short- 

circuited by rules and formulas—the subject 
of the sentence should agree in number with 
the predicate, but rules are largely a snare and 
a delusion for the slow learners. For them the 
most effective rule is habit and custom .... 
all the practice one could devise with closely 
similar situations will not enable a pupil with 
an I.Q. of 85 to gain any effective control of 
.... the rules of English grammar.* 
Ellen Frogner’s study showed that for 
students below tos I.Q. the thought ap- 
proach to improving sentence structure 
was more effective than the study of 
grammar.’ Granted that some grammati- 
cal terminology can be learned, rules 
memorized, and even some ability to 
label sentence parts in drills and tests ac- 
quired, the slow learner just does not 
have the type of mental equipment 
which will enable him to apply what he 
has learned to his own speaking and writ- 
ing. This does not mean that we should 
not teach usage, but that we should limit 
our objective to eliminating the illitera- 
cies by concentrating upon the students’ 
ability to say and write the correct forms 
rather than upon their ability to explain 
why they use one form rather than an- 
other. 

Individuals and classes will vary in the 
type and number of errors which need 
correcting. Particular attention should 
be given to those illiteracies peculiar to 
slow learners. Julius Rothenberg believes 
that a large percentage of their errors can 
be attributed to their naturally poor 
sense of discrimination. They do not 
know when to add s, ed, or ing."® Drills 

Op. cit., pp. 68-69. 

“Grammar and Thought Approaches in Im- 
proving Structure,” School Review, XLVII (Novem- 
ber, 1939), 672. 


10 “English Errors for Slow Learners,” English 
Journal, XXXII (December, 1943), 551-56. 
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designed to help them to choose among 
when, went, were, and where are of much 
more value to these children than are ex- 
ercises requiring them to tell whether the 
complement of a verb is a direct object, 
predicate nominative, or predicate adjec- 
tive. 

The best method of teaching usage is 
to show the students the right and wrong 
form and then attempt to make the right 
habitual by much drill.“ Reading aloud 
is most effective because the children 
hear and say the correct form as well as 
see it. The right and wrong way to say 
something should be put on the board 
with the particular usage errors under- 
lined; for example: wrong: “She has went 
home’; right: ‘She has gone home.” Sev- 
eral sentences containing has gone may be 
composed by the class and put on the 
board. The children may take turns read- 
ing these aloud and possibly may read 
them in unison. They may then be asked 
to make up and write three or five sen- 
tences using fas gone. Then each child 
may read his sentence aloud. The correct 
term should become habitual by repeti- 
tion: hearing it repeated by others and 
repeating it one’s self. Only one term 
should be attacked at a time, and those 
supposedly “learned” should be re- 
viewed frequently. 

Punctuation and capitalization should 
always be taught in connection with 
written composition, and exercises for 
practice should be taken from the stu- 
dents’ own writing. There is no point in 
attempting to teach these children to 
punctuate a type of sentence which they 
will never write. The teacher should 
check all written work for items pre- 
viously taught and should reteach and 
provide drill where needed. Individuals 


™ Dora V. Smith, “English Grammar Again!” 
English Journal, XXVII (October, 1938), 646. 


in the class whose writing is more mature 
than that of the group as a whole should 
be given help in punctuating their own 
sentences. Finally, the students should 
be given much opportunity to practice 
what they have been taught. Before each 
writing assignment they should review 
items recently learned so that they will 
be conscious of them as they write. The 
class might draw up a check list of capi- 
talization and punctuation which they 
know and check each paper that they 
write against the list before handing it in. 

Spelling should be taught thoroughly 
and systematically. Slow students are 
usually poor spellers. Since the poor spell- 
ing is often the result of lack of ability to 
discriminate among words of similar ap- 
pearance and similar sound, part of the 
spelling period should be devoted to 
analyzing words to be learned. The 
teacher should be sure that the child pro- 
nounces the word correctly. Differences 
in similar words should be pointed out 
and drilled. For the most part, spelling 
lists should be made up of the ordinary 
words which the children themselves 
misspell. Words which the child will ac- 
tually use in doing the writing connected 
with each unit should be studied while 
that unit is in progress. No words should 
be included in the spelling list which are 
beyond the very limited writing vocabu- 
laries of these children. They should be 
taught to use the dictionary to look up 
the spelling of unfamiliar words. 

The above suggestions seem to many 
conscientious teachers like an attempt to 
deprive the slow learner of his demo- 
cratic right to be exposed to the tradi- 
tional English curriculum of the Ameri- 
can high school. Many of them believe 
that, where any concession is made to the 
slow learners, it should be in the form of 
a minimum-essentials program, which 
usually means eliminating most of what 
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is enjoyable in order to leave more time 
for the drudgery. However, the dull pu- 
pil’s limitations are not primarily those 
of quantity. If they were, we would be 
justified in giving him less of the same 
material designed for other groups with 
more time in which to do it; but he is ut- 


terly incapable of profiting by much of 
what the average or superior pupil needs 
for his fullest development. Requiring 
the slow child to spend time on what he 
cannot possibly accomplish merely keeps 
him from doing those things which would 
have value for him. 


The Psychology of English 


MARGARET M. BRYANT’ 


I T HAS been the common belief that 
English grammar is something static—an 
edifice constructed by former genera- 
tions but now established for all time, al- 
though occasionally threatened by the 
onslaughts of an illiterate mob who 
would destroy important parts of its 
structure. But is the English of yesterday 
the English of today? And will the Eng- 
lish of the year 2950 be what it is today? 


Grammar is one of the last strongholds 
of the logician, the last of the sciences 
where certainty is thought to reign. In 
English grammar there is a certain order- 
liness, a certain framework or pattern to 
which it conforms; but as much as we 
might like it to work according to a 
definite system, it seems to be uncon- 
sciously or socially, psychologically 
rather than logically, produced. There 
seems to be a kind of group thinking and 
acting which has given to English the 
sort of grammar it has at present and 
which will continue to alter it in the 
future. To understand why the great 
numbers using the English language in- 
sist upon “I only have three”’ instead of 


Department of English, Brooklyn College; 
author of English in the Law Courts, The Psychol- 
ogy of English (with Janet R. Aiken), and A Func- 
tional English Grammar. 


“T have only three” is significant in un- 
derstanding language and those who em- 
ploy it. Even as far back as Aristotle and 
Quintilian, grammar was regarded not as 
a science but as an art, the art of speak- 
ing and writing correctly. 

English grammar has its definite short- 
comings and ambiguities as a vehicle for 
logical expression. For example, our sys- 
tem of personal pronouns is seriously de- 
fective logically. The word “you” does 
not distinguish between the singular and 
plural. The word “we’’ may refer to “he 
and I,” “she and I,” “you and I,” “they 
and I.” “He,” “she,” and “it” must 
show gender whether or not gender is 
involved; and it is not possible to refer 
to, say, a writer by a singular pronoun 
which will not designate sex, whereas 
“they” cannot show gender even if it is 
desirable to do so. The fact that words 
have several meanings also causes dif- 
ficulty. Even within a single meaning 
there are connotations and implications 
which are distracting if not deceptive to 
the reader. One likewise knows how easy 
it is to write a sentence with one inten- 
tion and then find that the words may be 
perceived as a different grammatical 
structure with a different interpretation. 
Punctuation may make a difference, as in 
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such sentences as “‘ Mary said Jane was 
beautiful” and “Mary, said Jane, was 
beautiful.” Undoubtedly, a frequent 
comment by teachers on student papers 
is ““You have not said what you mean 
here.” Also, the average reader makes 
use of his intuition or imagination along 
with what he sees on the page. This type 
of reading serves to confirm the English 
language in its want of logic. It has to do 
with logic only in that it embodies a kind 
of pattern and deals with the same mate- 
rial as does logic, namely, the analysis of 
idea expression. 

Grammar changes over the centuries. 
Present-day grammar is, in many impor- 
tant respects, different from what it was 
in Queen Elizabeth’s day. Our negative 
statements are differently constructed; 
our questions are asked differently; our 
pronouns have even altered in significant 
ways which have a direct bearing upon 
our social psychology. Grammar changes 
over longer or shorter periods, generally 
without opposition from grammarians; 
and such changes are far more extensive 
than is usually recognized. 

These changes are the product of a 
number of forces working in individuals 
and in groups to bring about certain 
equilibriums which we call rules or laws. 
These rules or laws are, too, subject to 
change, just as word meanings are. The 
English language and its grammar are 
the result of the group thinking of mil- 
lions of people whose minds have worked 
psychologically rather than logically and 
have produced a system reflecting be- 
havioristic patterns rather than formal 
regularity. As a rule, linguistic change is 
not sudden and does not issue forth from 
a single individual. The psychology of 
the grammar of the individual is by no 
means always the psychology of the 
grammar of the social body. 

At one time the possessive of the pro- 


noun “‘it’’ was “his,”’ and at that time it 
was a mistake to use any other form. But 
because of the ambiguity of “‘his’’ and its 
dissimilarity to “it,” many speakers were 
inclined to make a mistake in this word. 
The mistake took at least two forms— 
“its” created by analogy; and the unin- 
flected “‘it”’ as a possessive, illustrated in 
Shakespeare’s King Lear in: 


The hedge-sparrow fed the cookoo so long, 
That it had it head bit off by it young.? 


More and more people employed the 
analogous “‘its’’ in preference to the unin- 
flected ‘‘it,”’ and as this obviously useful 
form lacking ambiguity became more 
and more widely employed, it gradually 
became established in the language, so 
that today it would be a mistake to use 
anything else. 

One may observe a similar tendency 
today in the widespread substitution of 
“who” for “whom.” One hears constant- 
ly sentences like “‘Who did you call?” 
“Who are you looking for?” “‘Who will 
you write?” “I know the man who you 
will do a good job for.’’ Word order has a 
great deal to do with the substitution 
here, for one of the principal patterns in 
English is subject-verb-object. In these 
sentences the object is placed first in- 
stead of last. The individual, therefore, 
by analogy substitutes the nominative 
form “who.” Many persons, however, 
use the nominative form because they 
have heard it. Imitation is a very strong 
psychological impulse and plays an im- 
portant role in perpetuating a usage 
which may owe its beginning to other 
impulses. Whether or not the popular 
“mistake” of employing “who” for 
“whom”? will result in the disappearance 
of ‘“‘whom” from English, it shows a 
weak spot in the system of English gram- 


Act 1, scene 4, Il. 235-36. 
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mar and illustrates the correlation be- 
tween individual and group tendencies. 
Unless a grammatical situation is enough 
out of equilibrium to lead individuals in- 
dependently to make the same “mis- 
take,”’ imitation will not be a force suf- 
ficient to produce a change. The substitu- 
tion of ‘‘ who” for “‘whom”’ shows a situa- 
tion in grammar which is enough out of 
equilibrium so that the ordinary speaker 
finds it difficult to employ the words tra- 
ditionally. 

This substitution, as of ‘“who’’ for 
“whom,” is not so unusual in the pro- 
noun. Since the time of Shakespeare 
“thou” and its oblique forms, “thy,” 
“thine,” “thee,” have disappeared from 
ordinary spoken and written English, the 
old nominative form “‘ye’’ has gone, and 
the use of “my” instead of “‘mine”’ before 
nouns beginning with a vowel has been 
adopted. These old forms may be found 
today only in religious, poetic, and dia- 
lectal usage. In 1600 the second person 
pronoun had six principal forms: “thou,” 
thy,” thee,” “ve,” “your,” “you.” 
Today we have only two left: “you” and 
“your.” 

The disappearance of the singular 
forms of ‘“‘thou’’ is directly connected 
with an increasing sense of individual 
worth and of equality, socially, among 
English-speaking people. ““Thou” was 
employed to express affection, intimacy, 
snobbery, contempt, the relation of mas- 
ter to servant and usually of superior to 
subordinate, whereas the plural “you” 
was used between strangers and social 
equals. The opening scene of Othello re- 
veals some interesting variations be- 
tween “thou” and “you” and illustrates 
how undemocratic this distinction was. 

The loss of ‘‘ye” from English is prob- 
ably due to the tendency of language to- 
ward simplification. One psychological 
factor involved is indolence. Speakers are 
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not inclined to make any greater oral 
effort than is necessary. Also, if two 
words serve the same purpose reasonably 
well, it is not likely that both will survive 
unless one is changed to express a differ- 
ent meaning. “ Ye” and “‘ you”’ were simi- 
lar in sound, especially in unstressed po- 
sition, and both are not necessary for in- 
telligible communication. Neither Shake- 
speare nor other Elizabethan writers 
kept “you” and “ye” separate; and, dur- 
ing the centuries which followed, the in- 
dolence of speakers caused “‘ye’’ to be 
dropped. 

Another interesting grammatical de- 
velopment in Modern English is the 
emergence and extension of the auxiliary 
“do.” In Old English, according to the 
frequency study by Faucett and Maki, 
it was not employed nearly so often as in 
Modern English. At that time it was not 
an auxiliary but was a full verb with two 
kinds of meaning: (1) ‘to make, act, per- 
form, do’; (2) “to cause, arrive at.” 
Both meanings still survive in Modern 
English. The first is illustrated in “He 
did what was expected” and the second 
in “He did them damage.” The second, 
which was probably as frequent as the 
first in Old English, is rather uncommon 
today and constitutes an idiom in Mod- 
ern English. 

This second meaning, “to cause,” gave 
rise to the use of ‘‘do” as an auxiliary. 
This form in Middle English was fre- 
quently employed with the infinitive as 
in “He dyde him to wit,”’ meaning “He 
caused him to know.” This usage became 
common, as can be observed in the Can- 
terbury Tales by Chaucer. Gradually the 
causative nature of “do” was lost and the 
auxiliary became almost meaningless. 
This colorless use of ‘‘do’”’ was rather fre- 
quent in Shakespeare so that “‘as I do 
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think” merely meant “‘as I think.” He 
often employed it only to fill out a line. 

Thus “do” became an unnecessary 
word inserted for emphasis, for rhythm, 
or for a particular leisurely quality of 
speech. We find a similar tendency today 
with the auxiliary “go,” as in “He is 
going to go.” In all such colorless gram- 
matical usages, sooner or later speakers 
will either drop or give significance to 
grammatical elements which lack it. 

This colorless auxiliary “do” has de- 
veloped since the Elizabethan period 
three distinct grammatical uses. From 
the desire to give one’s statements 
strength and importance, “‘do” came to 
be used for emphasis, as in “I do like to 
read” or “I do want to go,” a common 
usage in present-day English. “Do” also 
became useful in interrogatives. In 
Elizabethan English one heard questions 
such as “‘ What think you?” which today 
is What do you think?” This usage en- 
ables the subject to precede the main 
verb to conform more nearly to the usual 
pattern of subject-verb-complement, 
even though the complement is still 
front-shifted. 

The third development of the auxiliary 
“do” is similar to the second. In Eliza- 
bethan English the adverb “not” in such 
sentences as ‘“‘He went not’? must have 
seemed a little awkward placed after the 
verb. Again the auxiliary “do” was sum- 
moned to enable “not”? to precede the 
main verb. Today we say “He did not 
go.”’ This change was made to make such 
expressions conform to similar expres- 
sions employing other auxiliaries as in 
“He was not found.”’ The tendency to- 
ward consistency as well as a desire to 
anticipate is involved here. Evidently the 
speaker wished to make it clear early in 
the sentence that a negative was in- 
volved, and this led to the introduction 


of ‘‘do,” bringing the negative before the 
main verb. 

Numerous motives have been exempli- 
fied in the extension of the grammatical 
significance of ‘‘do,”’ among them a feel- 
ing for rhythm, the desire for consist- 
ency, a tendency to anticipate, a wish for 
clarity. The developments of “‘do”’ are 
typical of English grammatical change; 
patterns are often multiplied in the striv- 
ing for simplification. The tendency to- 
ward simplification is present in the un- 
conscious desire to make sentence order 
conform to a standard norm. 

For example, another common con- 
struction in older English ‘“[to] me was 
given a watch” has been changed to 
the current “I was given a watch” 
because of the order consistency which 
puts the subject before the verb even 
though the idea is that of indirect 
object: “A watch was given to me.” 
These sentences also illustrate the pas- 
sive voice, which has developed largely 
in Modern English. There was no pas- 
sive in Old English. In Modern English it 
is often used to avoid the necessity of 
employing the pronoun “I,” perhaps 
representing a sort of false modesty, 
which emphasizes the speaker by means 
of circumlocution. These passive con- 
structions often show the task of logic in 
constructions where subject and object 
may actually change places without 
changing meaning, as in: “They were as- 
signed seats” ; “Seats were assigned them.”’ 
“He was given a watch”; “A watch was 
given him.” 

Other psychological factors that cause 
grammatical changes are expedition, im- 
patience, and anticipation. There is a 
general human tendency to anticipate, 
and in the English language it manifests 
itself in a variety of grammatical pat- 
terns. In connection with the verb the 
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anticipation is in relation to time. For in- 
stance, it is rare to hear “I hope he will 
go.” Instead, one hears “I hope he goes.” 
The present “‘hope,” in such a sentence, 
anticipates the future and brings it down 
to the present, leaping toward the result 
before it is attained. This tendency is es- 
pecially apparent in headlines, as in 
“Cornell Beats Yale” or “Truman Visits 
New York on Monday.” The headline 
writer regards recent past events as 
though they were still in process of hap- 
pening and places them in the present 
tense. The same holds true for the presen- 
tation of the future, as illustrated in the 
second example cited. Headline time is 
the present. Past and future are drawn 
into present time in order to give the de- 
sired effect of immediacy. 

In connection with the adverb the an- 
ticipation is in relation to sentence order. 
A sentence element is often pushed for- 
ward from its logical position so as to 
anticipate a thought which logically 
might belong later on. In such a sentence 
as “T don’t think I'll write,” the speaker 
does not say what he means. He means 
that he “does think” and what he thinks 
is that he ‘will not write.” Logically he 
should say “I think I'll not write,” but 
this order is rarely heard. The negative 
adverb has been shifted to modify the 
main instead of the subordinate verb be- 
cause of the desire of the speaker to make 
it clear early that the sentence is to be a 
negative one. He does not want to mis- 
lead the hearer by beginning with the 
positive words “I think’ but desires to 
make his intention clear from the begin- 
ning. So frequent is this “I don’t think”’ 
construction that few bother to condemn 
it. Anticipation has triumphed over logic 
and has established itself in the everyday 
English language. 

Another illustration of adverb antici- 
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pation is evidenced in the placing of 
“only” in a sentence such as “He only 
had a dollar.” The speaker is told to 
place “only” near the word with which it 
belongs, to say “He had only a dollar” or 
even “He had a dollar only.” The 
speaker, however, realizes that the quali- 
fying “only”’ is coming; and in order not 
to mislead the hearer, he places this 
qualifying word as early as possible in 
the sentence. If he said “‘He had only a 
dollar’ he would imply from the first two 
words that he did have something sub- 
stantial, whereas the sentence reveals 
that he has very little. To put “only” be- 
fore ‘‘had” gives the hearer warning that 
he has little; it anticipates the facts in 
such a way as to give the hearer the cor- 
rect idea of the situation. 

Adverb anticipation may be observed 
in connection with a large number of ad- 
verbs, among them “just,” “almost,” 
“merely,” “hardly,” ‘scarcely,’ and 
“nearly.” 

There are other motives that lead the 
speaker away from the grammar which 
he has employed in the past. One of these 
is courtesy, which leads him to make a 
request in some form other than the ab- 
rupt command. He may say, instead of 
“Close the window,” ‘Please close the 
window”; “Would it be too much to ask 
you to close the window?” “Would you 
be good (kind) enough to close the win- 
dow?” or any number of other expres- 
sions which carry in them a tone of po- 
liteness. These varied expressions show 
clearly the temper of the average person 
to seem friendly and democratic, not dic- 
tatorial and overbearing. 

Considerateness on the part of the 
speaker is shown frequently in a curious 
combination of the negative and the posi- 
tive, as in “He didn’t write, did he?” 
“We're all going, aren’t we?” “John will 
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be at home, won’t he?” In these combi- 
nations there is no logic, but they are 
idiomatic, not susceptible to rational 
analysis. 

There are many other psychological 
factors which can be illustrated in the de- 
velopments that have come about in the 
English language, but the ones that have 
been cited should serve to show that lan- 
guage is ever changing and apparently 
unconsciously or socially rather than 
logically. Alteration is continuous rather 
than fragmentary and occasional, re- 
sponding to the many psychological 
forces acting and reacting upon each 
other. For this reason grammatical 
change is slow and is not generally per- 
ceptible over a year or a decade but often 
covers a century or more. 

The importance of psychology has 
come to be recognized in almost all ac- 
tivities involving human relationships. 
Politicians employ its principles to frame 


I; WE are to reach the broader, more 
social, more difficult goals sought today 
by progressive teachers of literature, new 
classroom attitudes and techniques must 
be developed. The methods used to 
achieve the disciplines of the past can 
contribute little toward present ends. 
With memory of erudite, unrelated facts 
important only as entertainment for 
radio advertising, certainly drill on mi- 
nute detail from a common text cannot 
serve the complex needs of the world in 
which we live. All thinking must, of 
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an appeal that will corral the largest 
number of votes; statesmen study the 
subject for use in dealing with the heads 
of other nations and in adopting “‘ propa- 
ganda” programs at home and abroad; 
military men depend on psychology to 
weed out mentally unfit soldiers and to 
select officer material; the advertising 
world applies psychological principles all 
the time to sell more and more goods; 
and the leaders of business and industry 
are looking hopefully to “the right psy- 
chological approach” as a means of re- 
ducing labor troubles. 

In view of this modern trend, is there 
validity in the argument that language, 
specifically the English language, is a 
science that relies chiefly or solely on 
logic? It is the intention of this article to 
show that such an attitude is unwar- 
ranted and that psychological principles 
are at work constantly in determining 
the form and direction of our speech. 


course, be based on remembered facts; 
but we now realize that facts are valu- 
able—and are likely to be remembered 
—only if used for some end which makes 
sense to the individual. 

The modern reading program comes 
nearer realization through the newer 
method in which a teacher, familiar with 
literature meaningful to his pupils, puts 
the right book into the hands of the right 
child. Certainly good books can do much 
to lessen the uncertainties of adoles- 
cence, to advance understanding of one’s 
self and others, and to develop a worthy 
set of values. Also, by living vicariously 
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the life of another for the hours it takes 
to read a biography or a novel, a sensitive 
reader should gain a more sympathetic 
understanding of those in different socio- 
economic environments, of those with 
other religious beliefs, or even of people 
in foreign lands or with different noses 
or skins. Under the sympathetic guid- 
ance of a teacher who knows books, 
much can indeed be done to develop 
more mature pupil attitudes, ways of 
thinking, and standards of judgment. 

However, I am convinced that in- 
terplay of ideas through group discus- 
sion, the new and scientific method of 
group thinking, is frequently necessary 
to complete the sensitizing influence of 
the right book on the right child. Why 
should the child be left to get from books 
only those understandings possible with 
\ his limited background and reading abil- 
\ity when discussion could show many 

hallenging relationships between the 
books and himself? Unless the book is to 
be shared for the information it gives 
about some common problem, it is likely 
to be read superficially; unless it is made 
to serve some real purpose in the pupil’s 
thinking, it will be remembered, if at all, 
only for the excitement of the story. 
Even when helped by preliminary guid- 
ance and final conference with the teach- 
er, the pupil still lacks the varied reac- 
tions of those of his own age but with dif- 
ferent experience and reading back- 
grounds. 

If these discussions are to be kept from 
becoming aimless wanderings or mere 
question and answer, with the teacher as 
interlocutor, pupils from the tenth grade 
on should be given increasingly complex 
training in the attitudes and techniques 
of orderly and significant group thinking. 
They need first to understand that all 
serious discussion must be governed by 
certain attitudes and aims. (Since these 
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principles represent the democratic way 
of life, units in group discussion give 
training in democracy in action.) 

Essential attitudes underlying discus- 
sion can hardly be shown without con- 
trasting it with debate, the traditional 
technique to which many pupils have un- 
fortunately been conditioned early. De- 
bate, in the first place, is highly competi- 
tive. Using all the tricks of persuasion at 
his command, the debater has only one 
aim—to win. Since he has a contest_to— 
win, not a problem to solve, he frequent- 
ly searches not for the soundest answer 
but for an airtight case, perhaps a sur- 
prise trick solution difficult to attack. 
His tone is contentious, with sarcasm a 
legitimate weapon; his language is col- 
ored and emotionalized, with an eye to 
its effect on the judge rather than on ex- 
act expression. Debate, then, is a con- 
test; it is either-or thinking, with only 
two possible points of view: ours entirely 
sound; yours incredibly stupid. 

On the other hand, group discussion— 
any deliberation about a problem by 
persons thinking co-operatively in a face- 
to-face group under the direction of a 
leader—is the technique for all demo- 
cratic groups, including our classes. If 
much learning is to take place, a prob- 
lem must be approached with an open 
mind, with prejudices and hastily formed 
opinions subject to revision. Based on 
reading and careful analysis, ideas ex- 
pressed must be sincerely held. In the co- 
operative atmosphere of discussion, each 
person’s thinking is received with re- 
spect and examined for’ its truth. Also, 
time permitting, it is the duty of every- 
one, in the audience as well as in the 
panel, to see that his view is repre- 
sented. 

Always aware that most problems have 
several, not just two, possible solutions, 
members of discussion groups are con- 
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cerned with discovering the truth rather 
than with proving their own views. The 
solution arrived at should not be just a 
“majority wins” or a compromise but a 
consensus which harmonizes differing 
proposals. Although such a synthesis 
sometimes looks impossible, a deeper 
analysis often creates an entirely new 
conclusion embodying desirable features 
of all solutions. Likewise, in a discussion 
where complete agreement cannot be 
reached, the dissent of an honest minori- 
ty must be included in the final summary 
of the conclusions to which the group has 
come. 

A recent classroom discussion illus- 
trates the consensus to which differing 
opinions may be brought through a more 
penetrating analysis of the situation. In 
discussing The Mill on the Floss, my 
Seniors tried to see whether there were 
any strong and positive action which 
Maggie could have taken to avert trage- 
dy once she realized her feelings for 
Stephen, her beloved cousin’s fiancé. The 
romantics in the class, backed by Holly- 
wood, would have provided a happy end- 
ing by having Maggie marry Stephen at 
any cost of suffering for Cousin Lucy. 
Others, defining Maggie’s love for Ste- 
phen as mere infatuation, thought her de- 
votion to Philip, her crippled former 
lover with whom she had so much in 
common, made a firmer basis for mar- 
riage. Both groups finally agreed that a 
deeper analysis of Maggie’s nature 
showed that she could never have 
brought herself by any deliberate act ei- 
ther to hurt Lucy by marrying Stephen 
or to break with her brother by marrying 
Philip, whom Tom despised. We finally 
reached the consensus that Maggie could 
have averted greater suffering only by 
leaving at once for her new situation to 
forget Stephen and to make a new life. 
Discussion lends itself well to the con- 
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sideration of such human values which 
often underlie books and which need 
evaluating. 

A truly democratic procedure, discus- 
sion also uses inductive scientific think- 
ing. Debate, of course, aims to prove a 
hypothesis already accepted, admits but 
one hypothesis, and ignores conflicting 
evidence. The debater enters the contest 
(and frequently the classroom) with his 
mind already made up. No matter how 
well informed his opponents (sometimes 
his teacher and his classmates) or how 
clearly they think, his conclusions re- 
main unchanged. On the other hand, in 
their persistent quest for the truth, wor- 
thy members of discussion groups sus- 
pend judgment until all solutions are 
heard, face all issues honestly, and leave 
the discussion with horizons broadened. 
Certainly pupils need to see that argu- 
ment is a contest with no more place in ~ 
the classroom than have scrimmage tech- 
niques in crowded school halls and with 
little value in adult life except for the 
foot-in-door, high-pressure salesman or 
for the political demagogue. They must 
come to value skill in discussion as a 
classroom technique and also as a mature 
skill vital in a democracy where one must 
be able to present his views clearly, an- 
alyze the proposals of others, and choose 
the general good. Its attitudes being 
those of maturity, they will not be de- 
veloped at once and should be presented 
gradually as the teacher feels the class 
needs or is ready for them. 

Once the attitudes and aims of reflec- 
tive thinking have been understood, pu-, 
pils should begin using the various forms 
of group discussion. With sophomores, 
we begin with the simplest forms: 
the small group discussion, with the 
teacher as leader, and the symposium. 
To set standards for the symposia, the 
teacher should frequently consider his 
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class as a small discussion group with 
himself as a model leader. There are 
several differences between the usual 
recitation and a class conducted as a 
discussion group. In the first place, the 
purpose of the recitation is usually stated 
in terms of a conclusion already reached 
in the textbook or in the teacher’s col- 
lege notes, with questions planned so 
that the class may be led from one step 
to another until the hypothesis has been 
proved. It is often concerned with ab- 
stract knowledge apart from tife-situa- 
tions. For example, the teacher’s plan for™ 
the day may be to show that The Tale of 
Two Cities is Dickens’ best-constructed 
novel. Step by step the teacher gets from 
the class an analysis of the plot to prove 
a hypothesis meaningful to her because 
she has read many of Dickens’ novels. 
Contrary evidence—such as the bitter 
dissent of non-academic Tony—is not 
welcome. The questions are phrased to 
bias the trend of the discussion toward 
the “right” answer. The recitation be- 
gins with-an abstraction, the generaliza- 
tion being first learned and then proved. 

If the class, however, is being conduct- 
ed as a discussion group, the day’s lesson 


will be centered around some problem, — 


known in advance, which will help pu- 
pils to relate their reading to their lives. 
For example, an analysis of the tricks of 
persuasion by which Mark Antony 
turned the Roman mob, with an analy- 
sis of their use today, might well be the 
center of discussion following the funeral 
scene in Julius Caesar. Also, during the 
long coal strike, after analyzing the 
causes and general trend of revolutions 
as shown in The Tale of Two Cities, we 
spent one period discussing the comment 
that America was now undergoing a 
bloodless revolution to see what parallels 
there were between France in 1790 and 
America today. Problems such as these 
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begin with concrete situations and pro- 
ceed by thinking on the part of theclass _ 
to generalizations related to our world/ 
Although thirty is large for a discussion 
group, we try to keep the mutes to a 
minimum by continually ‘urging their 
obligation to contribute and by making 
pupils feel that they have some of the 
“answers” not in the text or in the mind 
of the teacher. In many classrooms chairs 
are arranged in semicircles instead of in 
rows to encourage informality and a 
face-to-face interchange of opinion. 

After participating under the careful 
leadership of the teacher, sophomores 
are now ready for the symposium, in 
which three to five people give prepared 
speeches on various phases of a topic, as 
in the radio program of the “Town 
Meeting of the Air.” To organize a 
symposium, the class, aided by the teach- 
er, must first phrase as a question the 
problem to be discussed. For beginning 
groups more factual questions aiming at 
full presentation of information are 
easiest; as groups grow more used to the 
technique, topics demanding simple eval- 
uation may be discussed. If the problem 
has grown out of a book, recording, or 
movie which the class had experienced 
together, the common background helps 
to make the symposium more meaning- 
ful and interesting. 

For instance, after my sophomores 
had read George Washington Carver, an 
interest in race problems, with few facts 
to support student opinion, suggested the 
topic for a symposium easy enough for 
beginners. Together we outlined these 
questions about race which we ought to 
answer before we could form intelligent 
opinions: 

1. What are the races of mankind? (This ques- 


tion is necessary to rule out national and 
religious groups sometimes called “races.”’) 
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2. What are some physical similarities and 
differences among these races? 

3. Does race put a ceiling on intelligence? 

4. Does race predetermine character? 

5. What common myths about race do these 
facts explode? 


A factual discussion of the first four ques- 
tions was easily available in The Races of 
Mankind by Benedict and Weltfish. The 
fifth topic was reserved for the chairman 
for her final summary. In considering 
these facts in the forum period of ques- 
tion and comment, which should follow 
all symposia and panels, the class dis- 
cussed how our attitudes and practices 
would have to change to be rational and 
just. 

Also, symposia can force pupils to in- 
tegrate impressions received through 
reading. In a town where Halloween 
pranks sometimes get out of hand and 
where cross-town football rivalry runs 
high, The Tale of Two Cities and Julius 
Caesar can both furnish needed ideas for 
a symposium on the psychology and be- 
havior of mobs. Julius Caesar also makes 
an excellent starting-point for an analy- 
sis of the strength and weaknesses of the 
idealist as seen in Brutus and the realist 
as illustrated by Cassius. After finding a 
world leader today who might stand in 
the main for each tendency, the sympo- 
sium then thinks back to George Wash- 
ington Carver, who is an interesting com- 
bination of both ways of reacting to life. 
To pursue the concept of the idealist still 
further, at a later time after reading a 
short biography of Henry Wallace a 
symposium does some research on Wal- 
lace’s ideas and political achievements 
to see whether he is the impractical vi- 
sionary some have heard their parents 
say. 

If books are grouped to throw light on 
some common theme, the symposium 
may likewise be used for book reports. 
Again, we believe that analysis will be 


more penetrating if some experiences in 
common have introduced the central 
problem so that something of a pattern 
for discussing it has been set and minor 
problems have arisen for individual 
study through book reports. For in- 
stance,in an attempt tomake sophomores 
more discriminating in their hero wor- 
ship, after considerable discussion of se- 
lected short stories has stimulated think- 
ing, we require a book from a “Heroes of 
Fact and Fiction” list. Beginning with a 
typical romantic hero tale, the prelimi- 
nary reading also includes an everyday 
story of heroism on the football level, an 
essay discussing physical and moral cour- 
age, and a story of inner struggle requir- 
ing moral courage. To help further in 
their evaluation, we bring out during the 
unit some topics such as these to be dis- 
cussed in their symposia: 

1. Is the hero of your book fictitious or a real 
person? 

2. What was his most admirable deed or diffi- 
cult decision? Tell enough of the circum- 
stances so that we may appreciate his 
heroism. 

3. Were his heroic deeds the result of physical 
strength? character? quick thinking? intelli- 
gence? long training and hard work? bluff? 
luck? 

4. Did his heroism require physical or moral 
courage? 

5. Did his heroism benefit himself? others be- 
side himself? others but not himself? Was 
it of lasting value? 


If several persons read the same book, 
they may be grouped together; other 
wise symposia can be organized accord- 
ing to the type of hero—explorer, avia- 
tor, scientist, social worker. 

If discussions are not to be disappoint- 
ing, they must be carefully prepared for. 
The pupil should submit an outline in 
advance to show that he has done ade- 
quate reading, thinking, and organizing. 
For several discussions the teacher might 
sit in as leader to relate the various as- 
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pects of the problem to the whole by 
brief comment between speeches. Since 
the members of all symposia must sit in 
a semicircle facing the class with the 
leader in the center, the teacher can 
remain at his desk with chairs radiating 
from both sides to form the semicircle. 
When the leadership is turned over to 
pupils, the duties, which include the 
following, should be kept simple: (1) to 
introduce the subject briefly, (2) to 
introduce the speakers in an order 
agreed on in advance, (3) to link the 
speeches by brief, appropriate comment, 
(4) to stimulate the class to participate, 
and (5) to summarize briefly. 


For juniors the panel discussion, the 
most stimulating and spontaneous of the 
discussion forms, may be added. A panel 
is made up of from four to eight people 
who converse informally as they sit in a 
semicircle or around a table before an 
audience. The least articulate should be 
seated near the leader in the center so 
that he can more readily draw them into 
the discussion. 

To aid the leader of a_ high-school 
panel, some plan for the discussion 
should be agreed on in advance. For 
somewhat analytical students, the fol- 
lowing discussion outline based on 
Dewey’s steps in reflective thinking is a 
helpful guide to logical, step-by-step con- 
sideration of a problem: (1) definition of 
the problem, (2) analysis of the problem, 
(3) possible solutions, (4) tentative solu- 
tion, and (5) suggestions for putting the 
solution into practice. To secure more 
penetrating analysis, high-school stu- 
dents need to be urged to develop the 
first three points thoroughly. With slower 
juniors and for problems of human val- 
ues which often lead less directly to ac- 
tion, questions applied more definitely 
to the specific problem, as suggested for 
sophomore symposia, will help to give 
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pattern and depth to the thinking. By 
this time much of the planning can be 
done within the individual groups with 
occasional consultation with the teacher. 


With the trend of the discussioin 
planned in advance, the panel leader 
must still show himself tactful and ar- 
ticulate to fulfil his duties, which are to: 
(1) make introductory comments to 
stimulate interest and thinking; (2) give 
pattern to the discussion without seem- 
ing to dominate; (3) insist upon defini- 
tion of vague terms; (4) see that the shy 
participate and that the overdominating 
do not monopolize the discussion; (5) re- 
solve conflict by analyzing causes of the 
difference of opinion: (a) different set of 
facts, (6) different interpretation of facts, 
(c) differing purposes, (d) closed minds, 
(e) personal antipathies; and (6) sum- 
marize the progress of the thinking to 
leave definite impressions. 

If significant conclusions are to be 
reached, the teacher must make sure that 
the participants as well as the leader 
have a broad background of information 
on which to base opinions. 

Pioneering in group thinking began 
formally in our school in 1942 with a 
course in discussion methods which Miss 
Mary Carlson and later Mrs. Bertha 
Vincent developed into a semester course 
for juniors. Elected by the more able 
students, it has become a training course 
in leadership in order to develop in pu- 
pils from our varied racial and economic 
backgrounds any latent ability for intel- 
lectual leadership in our classrooms and 
extra-curricular activities. With a select 
group much can be done to train pupils 
to use language with precision and to 
think clearly. The course begins with a 
unit on language as a medium of thought 
and communication in which the need 
for clear-cut concepts behind language 
is stressed in an attempt to develop 
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thinking which is not mere verbalizing. 
First, the danger in abstract words is 
shown by asking pupils to build abstrac- 
tion ladders beginning with concrete 
terms gradually made less specific until 
high-level abstractions are reached. 
“Daisy,” “Holstein,” “cow,” “stock,” 
“farm asset,” “wealth,” is an example of 
a ladder of words from which the con- 
crete is gradually‘ ‘abstracted.”’ Pupils see 
that it is easy to talk understandably 
about “Daisy,” a real Holstein chewing 
her cud in a near-by pasture. They now 
realize, however, the confusion which 
often results when one uses abstractions 
such as “wealth’”-—or ‘“‘democracy”’ or 
“liberal” or  “communism”—words 
which have no referents in the real world 
by which they can be verified and which 
mean very different things to different 
people. In this unit some attention is also 
paid to connotations of words and to 
various types of affective use of language. 
Finally, after studying the differences 
between inferences, judgments, and re- 
ports in a unit on reading the newspaper, 
the class tries writing a paragraph of 
pure reporting, minus all judgments, in- 
ferences, hidden assumptions, and “‘load- 
ed words,” to show the difficulty of com- 
plete objectivity and to warn pupils of 
the allowance which must be made for 
personal slanting in all one reads and 
hears. 

After this training in the exact use of 
language, the class is ready to examine 
common types of crooked thinking. In 
an attack on “canned thinking” pupils 
write stereotypes of the woman driver, 
the Jew, the policeman, or any group 
which jokes, third-rate literature, ro- 
mantic movies, and soap operas have 
made into a pattern commonly accepted 
as a basis for thinking. An examination 
of these stereotypes shows that invari- 
ably the characteristics assigned are un- 


desirable ones, in an unconscious at- 
tempt, perhaps, to build up a feeling of 
one’s own superiority. Likewise, since 
proverbs are also only half-truths, it is 
seen that they, too, prevent sound 
thinking. Some work is then done on 
common prejudices and their causes, on 
rationalizing, “tabloid thinking,”’ gener- 
alizing from too few instances, and ei- 
ther-or thinking. In addition, pupils are 
trained not to make “signal reactions” 
to an idea before they take time to an- 
alyze it. The theory once taught, discus- 
sions are watched for examples of crooked 
thinking. 

A very active Forum Club has also 
done much in our school to popularize the 
aims and techniques of discussion. Each 
year, with the co-operation of the depart- 
ment of English, this club sponsors a 
“Junior Town Meeting” assembly. The 
wide reading and comparison of points of 
view which must precede any statement 
of conclusions is done through junior and 
senior English classes. Then in a school- 
wide tryout a student chairman and four 
speakers are chosen to present various 
phases of the problem before the assem- 
bly. Following the symposium, the audi- 
ence asks questions in an all too short 
half-hour forum period. Through the re- 
search done in English classes, a back- 
ground of information has been built up 
for the forum, and there is also some pre- 
liminary training in types of questions 
which stimulate reflective thinking.? This 
schoolwide participation has helped, we 
think, to make discussion a natural class- 
room procedure. 

For more than five years we have tried 
to train our pupils in the scientific atti- 
tudes and the democratic practices of 


?From material sent out by Our Times, 400 
South Front Street, Columbus 15, Ohio, on how to 
produce a “Junior Town Meeting.” 
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A NEW TECHNIQUE FOR THE CLASSROOM 


discussion through their use as a stimu- 
lating learning technique. Since group 
thinking, if fully realized, demands ma- 
ture skills, we plan carefully to see that 
its implications are understood and its 
techniques gradually developed. We use 
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it, however, not as an end in itself but as 
a valuable technique for thinking clearly 
about underlying values in reading, for 
integrating these ideas with other experi- 
ences, and for relating them to the com- 
plex world of the adolescent. 


America, America, God Shed His Grace.... 


DAVID TUVIAH SLOMINSKY'" 


Ar THE December, 1946, conference of 
the seventh- and eighth-grade teachers, 
the principal announced, after a long dis- 
cussion, that the “activity program” 
would be introduced. Given the existing 
course of study, the antiquated text- 
books, the “departmental plan” in a 
modified form (instead of thirty-five pe- 
riods of forty-five minutes, the new 
program substituted fifteen one-hour pe- 
riods and five two-hour periods—double 
periods—for unit work), the teachers 
were faced with the problem of integrat- 
ing the language arts and the social 
studies. How to integrate seemingly un- 
related topics such as the history of the 
American Revolution, Africa, and the re- 
quired language arts into one unified 
whole seemed a grave problem. 

My VIIB class consisted of sixteen boys 
and fifteen girls, whose I1.Q.’s ranged 
from 67 to 137 and whose reading scores 
varied from 3.9 to 8.3. After the usual 
mechanization of routine and the pre- 
liminary ‘pep talks,” the writer attempt- 
ed to explain the ‘“‘new deal” to the class. 
Then came the “sixty-four-dollar ques- 
tion’’: “What will our unit of work be?” 
As a result of a stimulating discussion 
and a sharp exchange of ideas—a pleas- 
ant surprise to me and a source of en- 


*P.S. 25, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


couragement, too—the topic of democ- 
racy was suggested. Our unit of work was 
to be: “America, America, God Shed His 


The topic for the unit having been se- 
lected, the writer outlined these objec- 
tives for the unit: (1) to understand the 
concepts of American democracy, liber- 
ty, freedom, equality, and tolerance for 
all minority groups regardless of race, 
creed, or color; (2) to study the lives and 
contributions of those who helped make 
America free; (3) to review our American 
history, which shows how we fought for 
and won our freedom throughout the 
years; (4) to study some of the great doc- 
uments of American liberty, such as the 
Magna Charta, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Preamble to the Consti- 
tution, the Constitution, the Gettysburg 
Address, the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, the Four Freedoms, the Atlantic 
Charter, the Preamble to the U.N. Char- 
ter, and the U.N. Charter; (5) to develop 
within the classroom and the school bet- 
ter social relationships, such as co-opera- 
tion, leadership, and respect for other 
people’s opinions; and (6) to improve and 
integrate academic skills in the language 
arts and the social studies. 


Before the writer could translate these 
objectives into concrete activity work, it 
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was necessary to reorganize the history 


content for the grade. The writer had to’ 


glean those historical facts which would 
further the thesis of the unit. The topics 
included in the history content of the 
unit were (1) immigrant backgrounds 
and the period of exploration and coloni- 
zation, (2) the growth of democracy in 
the thirteen colonies, (3) interference 
with American liberties, (4) the struggle 
for our independence, (5) the critical 
period, (6) slavery and freedom, and 
(7) “making the world safe for democ- 
racy.” 

As the unit progressed, the need for 
new materials to supplement the text- 
books, reference books, and encyclo- 
pedias became apparent. To secure in- 
formation, pamphlets, charts, pictures, 
and brochures, the class wrote to many 
agencies: the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 203 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois; The Institute 
for American Democracy, 369 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, New York; Sachs 
Quality Furniture Stores, Eighth Avenue 
and Thirty-fourth Street, New York 17, 
New York; and Mr. Olav Pauss-Grundt, 
chief of Educational Liaison, United Na- 
tions, Lake Success, New York. 

Through the actual experience of writ- 
ing business and friendly letters, the 
class learned the correct, accepted forms 
for business and social correspondence 
and the importance of the zone number 
in all addresses. Many pupils who did not 
know their own zone numbers soon 
learned them. Written compositions on 
the topics of “What Is America to Me,” 
“Democracy in America,” “The Four 
Freedoms,” Wednesday,” “Lent,” 
“Purim,” “Easter and Passover,” and 
“Love Thy Neighbor” were no longer 
chores or necessary “evils.’”’ They were 


meaningful experiences for the children, 
for the pupils were anxious to present 
their ideas orally and in written form. 
Other opportunities for written expres- 
sion were afforded: writing the daily 
“log” —class log and individual log— 
writing committee meeting minutes 
(these minutes were presented orally by 
the various committees and later were in- 
corporated into the unit booklet); writ- 
ing daily plans for various phases of the 
unit; and writing long-range plans for the 
development of the unit on creative 
writing. 

Throughout the whole unit new words, 
new vocabulary, had to be learned. The 
writer chose functional words from the 
“Required List of Spelling Words for 
7B” and from the Thorndike and Ayers 
word lists. Words such as “alien,” 
“amendment,” ‘America,’ ‘Bible,” 
“civic,” “Constitution,” and “‘Emanci- 
pation Proclamation” were taught. The 
total list included approximately one 
hundred and fifty words, among which 
were names of documents and institu- 
tions, the titles of which had to be capi- 
talized. These words taught the class the 
idea of capitalization of proper names of 
important documents and institutions. 

Because of the wide range in reading 
abilities, it was necessary to introduce an 
individual and a group program of reme- 
dial reading. For that purpose the class 
was divided into three groups. Those 
whose reading scores ranged from 3.9 to 
4.9 constituted group 1. This group read 
Julia Letheld Hahn’s Tales and Travels.? 
The selections read were ‘“Travelling To- 
day” and “Conserving our Natural Re- 
sources.” 

Those pupils who scored 5.0 to 6.9 
were designated as group 2. Group 2 read 
Days to Remember, by Katherine Dopp, 


2 New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1938. 
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AMERICA, AMERICA, GOD SHED HIS GRACE.... 


May Pitts, and S. C. Garrison. The se- 
lections were “What Does It Mean To 
Be an American?” “Boone, the Fron- 
tiersman,” “Washington, the Great 
Leader,” “Washington, the Boy and 
Man,” “My Land,” and “Oceans and 
Shore.” 

Group 3 consisted of those whose read- 
ing scores ranged from 7.0 to 8.3. The text 
for this group was Frontiers Old and New, 
by Nila Banton Smith, and Stephen F. 
Bayne.* This group read: “On New 
Shores”; “The Bee Tree,” a story about 
the Pilgrims; “Lighting the Torch of Lib- 
erty,” which deals with the Declaration 
of Independence; “The Woods Road,” a 
story of the year 1775 and the American 
Revolution; “State House Square,” a 
tale about George Washington and the 
Hessians; “Parade Ground,” which deals 
with the peace of September 3, 1783; 
“Into the Wilderness,” a story about 
Daniel Boone and the frontiersmen; 
“Abe Lincoln’s Cupboard”; and “A Son 
of the Frontier,” the life of Sam Houston. 

In addition to the remedial reading 
program outlined above, the unit pro- 
vided varied reading experiences: reading 
the daily newspaper and current periodi- 
cals for articles relating to the topic; 
reading from the four history textbooks; 
reading and research work in reference 
books such as the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Junior, Compton’s Pictured Ency- 
clopedia, The Book of Knowledge; and 
reading posters and charts. 

The group engaged in choric readings 
of prose and poetry selections. The selec- 
tions chosen for rendering were the Ten 
Commandments; the Golden Rule; the 
Beatitudes; Psalms 1 and 23; the Decla- 
ration of Independence; the Preamble to 
the Constitution; selections from the 


3 New York: Rand, McNally & Co., 1940. 
4 New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1940. 
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Bill of Rights; Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress; F.D.R.’s Four Freedoms; Pre- 
amble to the U.N. Charter; selections 
from Frank Sinatra’s article “The Voice 
Speaks out for Democracy” “Brother- 
hood,” which appeared in the February, 
1947, issue of Adult Students News; 
“Credo” and “I Am an American,” by 
Elias Lieberman; “I Hear America Sing- 
ing,” by Walt Whitman; “Paul Revere’s 
Ride,” by Henry Wadsworth Longfel- 
low; “I Am the People, the Mob,” by 
Carl Sandburg; “Concord Hymn,” by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson; “Incident,” by 
Countee Cullen; “Epitaph for Lily-col- 
ored Poll Taxers,” by Dorothy Parker; 
and the “Ship of State,”’ by Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. 

The class sang “The Star-spangled 
Banner,” “America,” ‘America, the 
Beautiful,” “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean,” “God Bless America,” “The 
House I Live In,” and ‘“‘What Is America 
to Me?” It listened to recordings of “A 
Ballad for Americans,” ‘““The Lonesome 
Train,” and “Lincoln Portrait,” by 
Aaron Copeland. These were carefully 
discussed before and after they were 
played. 

The pupils made posters, illustrations, 
charts, drawings, and did clay- and metal- 
work dealing with various phases and 
facts of the unit. The picture ‘Raising 
the Flag at Iwo Jima” and those charts 
received from Sachs Quality Furniture 
Stores and from the Institute for Ameri- 
can Democracy were carefully studied. 

To achieve the objectives of this unit, 
special periods were set aside for related 
subjects. Not all the prescribed subjects 


S American Unity Magazine, June, 1945 (pub- 
lished by the Council against Intolerance in Ameri- 
ca, 17 East Forty-second Street, New York 17). 


* Published by the Adult Evening Elementary 
Teachers Association of New 7 16 Court 
Street, Brooklyn 2, N.Y. 
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could be covered by means of the inte- 
grated unit. Three hours per week, in ad- 
dition to the six hours per week devoted 
to unit work, were allocated to the fol- 
lowing: functional grammar and correct 
usage, book talks (pupils presented oral 
discussions of the books they read for en- 
joyment), and prescribed literature for 
the grade. Only the pupils of group 3 read 
literature selections, in addition to the 
reading indicated elsewhere in this paper. 
In selecting the literature the writer 
chose those selections which dealt with 
American life and America.The literature 
selections were “The Gray Champion,” 
by Hawthorne; “Ransom of Red Chief,” 
by O. Henry; “Penrod’s Busy Day,” by 
Tarkington; “The Great Blizzard,” by 
Garland, “A Pioneer Boyhood in Indi- 
ana,” by Sandburg; “The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow,” by Irving; “The Cele- 
brated Frog of Calaveras County,” by 
Mark Twain; “The Great Carbuncle,” by 
Hawthorne; “Daniel Boone: Wilderness 
Scout,” by White; and The Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer, by Twain. The anthologies 
used were Adventures in Literature, Grade 
7B; Adventures in Literature, Grade 8A; 
and Reading for Enjoyment, Book I, 
Part 2. 

Although the writer did not use any 
stage or radio scripts or films in connec- 
tion with this activity because of the 
range of I.Q.’s, the spread of reading 
abilities within the group, and the limita- 
tion of time, one may write to the Inter- 
faith Affairs Committee, Women’s Divi- 
sion of the American Jewish Congress, 
1834 Broadway, New York 17, New 
York, for a free complete list of stage and 
radio scripts compiled by Felix Sper. For 
a complete list of films to fight prejudice 
the reader is referred to “Films To Fight 
Prejudice,” compiled by Felix Sper, 
which appears in the American Unity 
Magazine, January, 1947. 

As culminating activities for this unit, 


the class prepared an exhibit of all the 
written work and the art work, arranged 
a pictorial review of American democ- 
racy, and completed a booklet showing 
the development of the unit from its in- 
ception to its completion. 

At the conclusion of the unit, which 
lasted for about three months, the writer 
and the class set about evaluating the 
outcomes of the activity. It was very ap- 
parent from the informal tests, from the 
written reviews prepared by the teacher, 
from the pupils’ written evaluations, and 
from the discussions in class that the 
group had acquired knowledge and in- 
formation, as well as skills in writing and 
carrying out plans, in using class time to 
advantage, in co-operating in carrying 
out the activity; a desire to improve in 
reading as well as in oral and written com- 
munication; and improved work habits. 

What about those intangible outcomes? 
Did the pupils acquire a better under- 
standing of America, its people, its his- 
tory and development; of freedom and 
democracy; and of tolerance, liberty, and 
the implications of these concepts? Did 
the children develop desirable social pat- 
terns of conduct? These questions may 
be answered in the affirmative. 

The sources from which pupils gleaned 
their information were numerous: pam- 
phlets, brochures from the various agen- 
cies, textbooks, reference books, news- 
papers, and periodicals. Pupils’ refer- 
ences which have not been mentioned in 
this paper previously are listed below: 


BarTH, FRANK (ed.). The Lost Peace. New York 
21: Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 45 East 
Sixty-fifth Street. Free. 

BENEDICT, RutH, and WELTFISH, GENE. 
The Races of Mankind. $0.20. 

Hitt, Ropert Tupor. J Am an American. 
American Viewpoints, Inc. $0.25. 

Hupson, C. S. Our Constitution and Govern- 
ment. Washington: U.S. Printing Office. 
$0.50. 


Landmarks in Democracy. New York 20: British 
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Information Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 

Free. 

McCormick, Rosert. A Handbook of the 
American Revolution. Chicago: Chicago 
Tribune Co. Free. 

WISE, JAMES WATERMAN (ed.). Our Billof Rights: 
What It Means to Me. New York 17: Council 
against Intolerance in America, 17 East 
Forty-second Street. Free. 

The American’s Handbook. Washington: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1941. $2.00. 
How Will the United Nations Work? New York 
21: Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 45 East 

Sixty-fifth Street. Free. 

Official Documents Issued during the Two World 
Wars. Woodrow Wilson Foundation. Free. 

HERRICK, ARNOLD, and AsquiTH, HERBERT 

(eds.). This Way to Unity. New York: 

Oxford Book Co., 1945. 


The writer used the following sources 
in preparation for this unit: 


BENEDICT, RutH, and WELTFISsH, GENE. The 
Races of Mankind. 

BoARD OF EDUCATION OF THE City OF NEW 
York. A Better World. “Curriculum Bulle- 
tin, 1946-47 Series,” No 1. 

BROWN, FLORENCE, and KLABER, FLORENCE W. 
“An Experience in Friendship,” in Arts for 
Childhood, Series 2, Bull. 2. New York 27: 
Association for Arts in Childhood, 519 West 
121st Street, 1947. $0.25. 

“Democracy: Some Quotations for ‘I Am an 
American Day,’ ” in New York Times Maga- 
zine, May 19, 1946. 

GRAHAM, SHIRLEY. There Was Once a Slave: 


AMERICA, AMERICA, GOD SHED HIS GRACE.... 
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The Heroic Story of Frederick Douglas. 
New York: Julian Messner, Inc., 10947. 
$2.50. 

MITCHELL, Lucy SprAGUE, and Bortz, Jo- 
HANNA. The People of the United States: 
Their Place in the School Curriculum. New 
York: Progressive Education Association, 
1942. 

PIL_ER, E. A. Time Bomb. New York 17: Arco 
Pub. Co., 480 Lexington Avenue, 1945. 
$3.00. 

WAXMAN, JuLtA. Race Relations. Chicago 15: 
Julius Rosenwald Foundation, 4901 Ellis 
Avenue. Free. 

Supplement to the Race Relations Bibliography. 
Julius Rosenwald Foundation, 1946. Free. 

We're All Americans. Teachers Manual No. 2, 
Elementary Schools. Council against In- 
tolerance in America, 1941. Free. 

An Answer to Intolerance. Teachers Manual 
No.1, Juniorand Senior High Schools. Council 
against Intolerance in America, 1940. Free. 

Devtscu, ALBERT. “How Prejudice Hurts 
Ourselves as Well as Its Targets.” PM, 
March 5, 1947. 


In addition to the references used by 
the pupils and the teacher, the “Read- 
ings for Democracy, 1947 List,” issued 
by the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 203 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Ill., lists some forty other 
books from which additional readings 
may be chosen. 

This unit proved worth while, indeed! 


RUTH FARNHAM OSBORNE?” 


One morning at the beginning of the 
second semester of school my ninth-grade 
English class was electrified by the ap- 
pearance among us, dictionaries in hand, 
of two handsome Estonian lads fifteen 


* [This is a warm human-interest story, but the 
lesson for teachers is the writer’s turning to profit- 
able use what many would have considered a trying 
responsibility. —EprrTor.] 

? Hinsdale (Ill.) Township High School. 


and sixteen years old. They spoke only as 
much English as they had been able to 
acquire in the six months since they had 
been brought by the United States Com- 
mittee for Care of European Children, 
with other homeless youngsters, to the 
United States to find homes. They were 
shy, solemn as owls, and very much 
frightened. 
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We learned later that their experience 
on entering the eighth grade of an ele- 
mentary school in Chicago last Septem- 
ber had been extremely painful. Fresh 
from an UNRRA camp in Germany, 
they had known very little English and 
had simply not understood at all what 
was going on. The teachers thought at 
first that they were lazy and uninter- 
ested, and the boys suffered acutely. 
Special lessons in English and much help 
from their new foster-parents, coupled 
with their own industry and eagerness to 
learn, gradually changed this, and John 
(formerly Johannes) and Vello were 
graduated from the eighth grade in Janu- 
ary with creditable records. They had 
moved with their foster-parents to the 
suburbs between semesters, and here 
they were in our English class, terrified 
at the prospect of another strange school. 

We set about at once making them feel 
welcome and at home. The class quickly 
agreed that we could come to know the 
boys best by getting them to help us with 
a study of their native land. (A poll 
showed that no one knew where Estonia 
was; several thought it might be some- 
where in the Balkans.) We, in turn, it 
was suggested, might at the same time 
help them to understand our country by 
sharing with them our appreciation of 
two of its heroes, Lincoln and Washing- 
ton, whose birthdays were approaching. 
Both projects were undertaken with en- 
thusiasm. The children brought their 
books about Lincoln and Washington for 
John and Vello to read and get what they 
could from them, while we all scoured the 
school, suburban, and Chicago libraries 
for books and articles about Estonia. 
Battered old geographies came to school, 
encyclopedias, National Geogra phic’s, his- 
tory books. The February Reader’s Di- 
gest came out with its leading article, 
“The Cruise of the ‘Erma,’ ”’ an adven- 


ture story to stir the soul, describing the 
perilous voyage across the Atlantic in a 
37-foot sailboat of that first group of 
hardy Estonians seeking homes in a free 
land. That and a long illustrated article 
about Estonia in a 1937 National Geo- 
graphic were made required reading for 
everyone. 

Each day, as reading progressed, eager 
questions were asked, and in response to 
our real desire for information John and 
Vello talked, hesitatingly and with some 
difficulty, but well enough to make us 
understand. (The children, interestingly 
enough, often understood what they 
meant more quickly than I did.) 

“Can you really see across the Gulf of 
Finland on a clear day?” 

Yes.”’ 

“What time of day is 22 o'clock in 
Estonia?” 

“The same as 10:00 in the evening 
here.” 

“Do Estonians eat turkey on Christ- 
mas?” 

“No, they celebrate with pigs’ feet and 
blood sausage, with black bread.” 

“Are there Negroes in Estonia?” (‘This 
in connection with Lincoln.) 

No.”’ 

“Why are distances given in kilo- 
meters?” 

“Because Estonia uses the metric sys- 
tem.”’ We found that all the countries in 
the world except Britain and the United 
States use the metric system of weights 
and measures, wondered why, and set up 
a committee to find out. 

“Why are statements of average tem- 
perature for the year lower than one 
would expect?” 

“Because they are given in centigrade 
rather than Fahrenheit, which is the 
thermometer used for weather in the 
United States.” 
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“How are the schools in Estonia dif- 
ferent from ours?” 

“The students work harder and the 
discipline is stricter. They have to sit up 
straight all the time.’ Here John demon- 
strated how children would not be al- 
lowed to slump in their seats and cross 
their legs, and we all unconsciously 
straightened up. 

“Did you ever take a mud bath?” 
There is mud on the west coast of Es- 
tonia which, on account of a peculiar 
chemical composition, is considered to 
have curative powers. 

Yes.”’ 

“Are the colorful national costumes 
worn every day?” 

“No, only on holidays.” John pro- 
nounced this “‘holy days,” which re- 
minded us what holidays originally 
were. 

“How does it happen that Free Es- 
tonia spends 12 per cent of its national 
budget on education while the United 
States spends less than 2 per cent?” 

‘Estonia considers education impor- 
tant.” 

One day the boys brought to school an 
Estonian newspaper, and in the excite- 
ment of showing the other children how a 
crossword puzzle could be solved in Es- 
tonian they smiled and even laughed 
aloud. I felt then that at least one of our 
aims had been accomplished. They were 
no longer afraid. 

When everyone had read a great deal 
and asked a great many questions, we di- 
vided the class into interest groups to 
prepare reports on various phases of our 
findings: the racial origins of the people, 
the history of their country during the 
hundreds of years when it was the battle- 
ground of many larger nations who 
wished to possess it, the remarkable 
achievements of the Estonians during 
their twenty short years of independence 
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between the two world wars, the system 
of co-operatives by which they tried to 
achieve the greatest good for the great- 
est number, etc. Students from other 
classes had by now manifested such an 
interest in what we were learning that 
there gradually developed the idea of in- 
viting in two English classes which met 
at the same time as ours and sharing 
with them, in a program about Estonia, 
our new-found information and enthusi- 
asm. We decided to have the committee 
reports at this time and to invite the 
boys’ foster-mother, a native Estonian 
who had married a Chicago newspaper- 
man as far back as 1920, to speak to us 
and answer further questions. Vello, 
whose father was a professional cellist 
before he was sent to enforced labor by 
the Germans and disappeared, plays the 
accordion, so we borrowed an instrument 
for him and he prepared to play some 
Estonian folk songs for us. John, who is a 
fine athlete, prepared a talk on sports in 
Estonia. 

An interesting thing happened while 
we were rehearsing and timing our talks. 
Most of the material to be included had 
been discussed, with the class making 
suggestions for additions or deletions. 
The reports on the country’s important 
cities, however, had not been given. 
When Nancy began describing the indus- 
trial city of Narva, the boys looked dis- 
turbed. As she went on to mention the 
famous Kreenholm Cotton Mills, some of 
the largest in the world, which are lo- 
cated there, and the city’s beautiful old 
buildings, which she had read about in a 
travel-book, they squirmed. Finally, Vel- 
lo interrupted in desperation: 

“But Narva is no more in the world!” 

Nancy stopped, and there was dead 
silence while he went on to explain that 
the city was completely destroyed during 
the war. Only three or four houses were 
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left standing, he said. The class decided 
to omit the report on Narva. 

While we had been getting acquainted 
with our neighbors from across the sea, 
many of the students had made beautiful 
maps and pictures to illustrate what they 
were reading. As our exhibit grew, it in- 
cluded a map showing the route followed 
by the “Erma” from Sweden to the 
United States, a doll dressed in Estonian 
national costume, many pictures in color 
of other types of costumes, innumerable 
maps of various sizes and kinds, and a 
drawing of Estonian boys doing finger 
wrestling. John told us that this is really 
a lot of fun and not so hard on the locked 
little fingers of the participants as it 
would seem to be. 

Having learned that the Estonians are 
first cousins of the Finns across the gulf, 
we opened our program with a recording 
of Sibelius’ ‘‘ Finlandia.”’ A student chair- 
man explained the reason for the meeting 
and presided throughout. Twenty stu- 
dents spoke during the first half-hour, 
giving the highlights of our findings. It 
had been agreed that the Estonian boys, 
on account of their difficulty with the 
language, should write out their talks 
and read them. They wrote them first in 
Estonian, which was translated into 
English for them by their foster-mother, 
and had practiced reading them in Eng- 
lish in class a number of times. No one 
else was allowed to use any but the brief- 
est notes on small cards. Much to our 
amazement, John stood up to speak with 
no paper! Our admiration increased as 
we heard him give his whole talk from 
memory, speaking with more poise than 
most of the American students. He told 
about the games which Estonian young 
people play and the emphasis they place 
on fine physical development, mention- 
ing with particular pride the double 
world championship in wrestling won by 


an Estonian at the 1936 Olympic games. 
Vello told about holidays in Estonia, how 
the longest day of the year is celebrated 
in June, and how children over there tell 
fortunes New Year’s Eve by dropping 
molten lead into cold water and making 
shadows on the wall with the queerly 
shaped pieces that emerge. His accordion 
folk music was applauded to the rafters, 
and we went on to the talk by Mrs. 
Clayton. 

Speaking with a slight accent, she told 
of the terrific suffering in Estonia during 
the last war, when the country was occu- 
pied first by the Russians, who intro- 
duced their system of government by 
arresting and deporting to Siberia thou- 
sands of citizens; then by the Germans, 
who drafted all boys and men up to forty- 
five into their army or into labor camps; 
and again by the Russians. John, then 
only thirteen, was finally caught and put 
into a German work-camp where Estoni- 
an boys were forced to work fourteen 
hours a day and were nearly starved. 
The camp was moved westward as the 
German army retreated before the ad- 
vancing Russians. 

John eventually found his way to the 
American zone when the war ended. 
Here he met Vello, whose experiences 
had been only slightly less harrowing, 
and they became fast friends. They were 
brought to America late last summer af- 
ter it had been ascertained that their 
parents and close relatives were dead. 
The Claytons, who had lost a boy of their 
own in the war, notified the Committee 
for the Care of European Children that 
they could offer a home to one boy, and 
Vello was decided upon. They invited 
John to spend a week-end with them, 
however, and ended by deciding that 
their hearts and their home were large 
enough for two boys. 

Because these boys have missed at 
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least two years of school, they are now 
behind others their own age. They are 
also handicapped by having to learn a 
new language very quickly. They have, 
however, to offset these disadvantages, 
a seriousness of purpose, a mature appre- 
ciation of the chance to go to school, 
and an affinity for hard work which are 
not characteristics of many of our Ameri- 
can students. On the twenty-word spell- 
ing lists which we write two or three 
times a week, which include words (like 
“receive” and “separate”) most com- 
monly misspelled by students, John and 
Vello seldom miss a word. Neither has 
ever missed more than one. Their algebra 
teacher says that they learned in a few 
days as much as some American children 
had learned during the first semester. I 
am sure that when they have mastered 
the language they will soon catch up with 
boys their own age. 

Getting to know John and Vello has 
changed the whole outlook of my stu- 
dents. War orphans are no longer a re- 
mote subject that is mentioned in the 
newspaper and forgotten; they are real, 
live people just like the rest of us except 
that they speak a different language and 
have had more trouble than we have ever 
imagined. Estonia is no longer a colored 
spot on the map between Russia and the 
Baltic; it is the plucky, liberty-loving 
homeland of our two friends, who, alas, 
would never dare return there as long as 
it remains under the domination of a 
foreign power. 

But, indeed, there is little left of the 
land they knew to which they might wish 
to return. As we studied and talked with 
the boys of the Estonia of which they 
had been so proud, we sensed deeply the 
tragedy that her cities, her free institu- 
tions, and her people, as a national group, 
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no longer exist. It all might have seemed 
like ancient history had not two Estonian 
orphans stood before us, living testimony 
to what war did to the world only yester- 
day. And we took them to our hearts, 
these two, with a firm resolve to help 
keep the country which is giving them 
refuge “the land of the free and the home 
of the brave.” 

The day after our program I asked the 
students to write down what they felt 
they had learned, besides facts and fig- 
ures about Estonia, from our three weeks 
of work. This is what one boy said: 


I have learned how Estonia differs from the 
United States. I feel I know John and Vello 
better and understand some of their background 
and some of the hardships they have faced. I 
learned that not all other people are as fortunate 
as we, living in our nice, safe, peaceful country. 
If we could get acquainted with more people 
from different countries I think there would be 
fewer wars. 

I have learned how to take and organize 
notes, how to cut down a report, by selecting 
the most important and most interesting parts, 
and fit it into a certain amount of time. I 
learned how to use the library better and how 
to find information in books more quickly and 
easily. 


John wrote as follows: 


It is already three weeks ago when I entered 
to Hinsdale High School. The teachers and 
pupils are all very kind to us, and we had very 
good time those past three weeks. In English we 
took, besides normal studying, also Estonia. I 
was very surprised when I saw that most of the 
students were very interested of this subject. 
I am sorry that they saw so much trouble 
getting all this material. And why do they had 
to get it all? Jah, there were we guilty with 
Vello. If we couldn’t come here, then they 
didn’t have to learn about Estonia! Anyway it 
was very nicely done. Really, I didn’t think 
that they can learn all about Estonia, but they 
did. I am shame that I even learned couple 
things about Estonia which I didn’t know be- 
fore. Thanks to teacher and to students. 


PHILIPPINE SCHOOLS NEED 
OUR HELP 


Every English teacher in America is 
aware of the destruction of public schools in 
the Philippines during the recent war. 
School buildings were completely destroyed 
or else used as barracks and headquarters for 
invading troops; school books were burned, 
all equipment and supplies looted. Teachers 
and students returning to their studies after 
the war found nothing left with which to 
work. Not even the simple tools, such as an 
ax or a saw or a hammer, were available for 
the reconstruction of school buildings. The 
devastation was widespread in the islands 
and almost total. 

Since the Filipino educational program 
is patterned after our own American system 
and since the common language of instruc- 
tion is English, the books and equipment in 
current use in our schools are practically 
identical with that needed to restore the 
Philippine schools. It is vitally important 
that they be restored promptly, for the New 
Republic of the Philippines is the gateway 
to the Orient and deserving in every way of 
our wholehearted encouragement and sup- 
port. 

Through the NCTE’s Committee on 
International Relations, in co-operation 
with UNESCO, the United States Commis- 
sion for International Reconstruction, and 
the Philippine government, the English 
teachers of America and their students can 
perform a highly significant international 
service by “adopting” as many as possible 
of the Philippine schools. An official Philip- 
pine government list of several hundred 
schools in need of special assistance is avail- 
able through a member of the NCTE Com- 
mittee on International Relations, William 
R. Wood, Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois. Shipping instructions 
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and other information can be obtained from 
the same source. 

Encourage your students to donate or to 
contribute funds for the purchase of text- 
books, dictionaries, paper, pencils, ink, 
maps, charts, reference books, blackboards, 
chalk, crayon, slates, and ordinary science 
laboratory equipment. Send your copies of 
the NEA Journal and the English Journal 
to the principal of the high school adopted 
or send extra subscriptions. The teachers 
are paid fifty-five pesos per month (about 
$27.50) on the average and need encourage- 
ment as well as professional advice. Have 
your students correspond with the Filipino 
boys and girls. We know that they are eager 
to do this from our own experience last year. 
Evanston students sent books and supplies 
to three Filipino schools and_ received 
dozens of interesting and gracious letters in 
return. Our students profited from the 
exchange. 

Here is a chance for every council mem- 
ber to participate in an important work. 
Let’s hear from each of you! 


WILLIAM R. Woop 


EvANSTON Townsuip HicH 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


DEVICES IN TEACHING POETRY 


Following the creative suggestions in 
winter issues of the Journal, our tenth-grade 
English class moved from the study of 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar to the study of 
poetry since Shakespeare. To introduce the 
poetry unit, however, I added two devices 
that created interest. 

The first device was to quote samples of 
the chief forms of modern poetry that were 
popular with my contemporaries when I was 
a USAFI student overseas. The examples 
were as follows: free verse—Conrad Aiken’s 
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Morning Song of Senlin; rhymed verse— 
Stephen Spender’s J Think Continually of 
Those Who Were Truly Great; sonnet—John 
Magee’s youthful High Flight and Shirley 
Barker’s Old Voices. I concluded with the 
famous lines from Shelley’s The Skylark to 
illustrate similes and used to illustrate meta- 
phor the stanza from America the Beautiful 
beginning, “O beautiful for patriot dream 
that sees beyond the years.” 

The second device was to have each stu- 
dent report on the life of a modern poet not 
included in our text before I read a poem by 
that poet. Then the students chose their 
favorite poems and, after I read them some 
St. Nicholas League prize verse, attempted 
their own original verse enthusiastically. 


Joun L. HARMAN 
BEREA (Ky.) FouNDATION SCHOOL 


I LIKE TEACHING ENGLISH 
TO VETERANS 


“Out here the boys are struggling with 
gerunds, participles, and infinitives; in fact, 


with all the things we had in one basic course 
at the Unit. I am so grateful for my work in 
the Unit and I regret that it had to end.” 
So runs a Ketter from Joe who in January 
left the Veterans’ Unit at Jefferson High 
School in Rochester, New York, to attend a 
small midwestern college. 

When the Veterans’ Unit opened in the 
fall of 1945, the course of study set up by the 
English staff provided that each man enter- 
ing the Unit should be given a ten weeks’ 
review and reteaching of basic grammar 
and writing techniques. This was to be fol- 
lowed by ten weeks of literature and com- 
position for each grade level, with added ex- 
periences in library techniques, parliamen- 
tary procedures, oral work, critical reading, 
spelling, pronunciation, and vocabulary 
building wedged into every possible spot in 
the program. The literature section, as far 
as possible, would begin at the place at 
which it had been dropped before the men 
entered the service. 

Formal grammar—formal grammar— 
formal grammar. It ran through my head 
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like a pounding freight train. Why formal 
grammar in this enlightened age? I made a 
few inquiries which I hoped were subtle 
enough to disguise my lifted eyebrows. But 
to all my queries I received the same reply: 
“We feel we must do it this way to pack 
everything into the limited time. The re- 
ports trickle back from colleges that our 
boys are showing splendidly in their fresh- 
man English courses. The boys themselves 
feel at the end (not at the beginning, mind 
you) that such a course has lightened many 
blind spots in their understanding and 
handling of the English language.” 

I was skeptical until I had taught for two 
semesters and had observed the results. 
Even now I am not convinced that so much 
formal grammar is desirable for less mature 
minds. Generally with veterans it is possible 
to present rather effectively the idea that a 
mind-set against English can prevent them 
from doing a creditable job. Further, they 
are used to biting into impossible-looking 
tasks and mastering them. The idea that a 
comma can lick them after they’ve stood up 
to Japs and Germans seems so ridiculous 
that they willingly do battle with it and all 
its kind. 

In literature, there is a noticeable differ- 
ence between the average high-school stu- 
dent and the veteran. The veterans have 
seen many of the actual places mentioned 
in essays, poems, and novels. Sometimes 
they have met the folks who live in those 
places, have heard the local legends, the 
common viewpoints, and the fears and hopes 
of these communities. Above all, they’ve 
lived with people under a variety of condi- 
tions; thus they are interpreting literature 
in a down-to-earth, lifelike way which re- 
sults from broad experience. 

Their compositions show originality both 
in material and in treatment. Sometimes 
they write of their experiences, but more 
often they put into words their own 
thoughts and feelings. They complain bit- 
terly about the lack of self-respect and the 
seeming looseness of morals among high- 
school girls and boys. Indifference to the 
need for decent entertainment and to proper 
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home and family attitudes on the part of 
parents and lack of honor and pride among 
people are all targets at which they shoot 
in essays and in talks and discussions. 

Very few in my classes are brilliant stu- 
dents; only about 40 per cent are taking a 
college preparatory course; many have no 
better than average intelligence; some are 
downright slow mentally; but they are alert 
eager, responsive, and for the most part 
broad minded and intelligent in their ap- 
proach to their problems. English is still the 
toughest subject for most of them, but 
there is a noticeable lack of complaining be- 
cause it is required. Often we hear sincere 
apologies or amusing excuses for poor marks, 
but rarely any gripes. 

Yea, verily, I like teaching English to 
veterans. 

SIBYL BISHOP 


VETERANS’ UNIT 
JEFFERSON HicH ScHOOL 
RocHESTER, NEw YORK 


THE FABLE OF GREATNESS 


An individual who has been vaguely de- 
fined to me as an “English teacher” once 
told one of ‘her students: “It is a waste of 
time to study a second-rate poet, like Lanier 
or Longfellow, but in a first-rate poet, such 
as Tennyson, you really have something!” 
There is no doubt at all in my mind that she 
does have something, but nothing to be 
proud of, I can tell you! It is things like this 
that occasionally make me ashamed of my 
profession. Here is a lady proud of being a 
pedant—not only that but proud of being a 
pedant by hearsay. There are two supposi- 
tions to explain her blithe, sweeping assur- 
ance about who was and who was not a first- 
rate poet. Neither is a pleasant supposition. 

Perhaps the lady feels that after reading 
Lanier, Longfellow, and Tennyson she, per- 
sonally, knows where they stand eternally. 
If so, she is entitled to her opinion, but not 
many will agree with her. And she should 
not try to ram her judgment down the 
throats of students. 

What is far more likely is that the lady 
has taken someone else’s judgment as gospel 


truth. I doubt if she could really identify the 
critics who have formed her opinion in so 
brittle a mold. Someone once said to her, or 
she read it once, or she found it stated on the 
notes of a crossword puzzle that Tennyson 
was a great poet, the others only near great. 
This teacher is frighteningly proud of a very 
secondhand opinion. 

What is worse is this: she has buried any 
real appreciation of the beauties of poetry. 
She is prepared to offer reverence to any 
combination of words bearing the label of a 
name that the “critics” have called “‘great.” 
Essentially she believes in reading only the 
poetry bearing the widely advertised 
brands. 

Of course, she is not to blame. The gradu- 
ate schools of this country are stuffed with 
scholars whose sole claim to a seat ona col- 
lege faculty is a series of scholarly doodlings 
with the words of someone who has received 
approval as a great writer. I recall with a 
shock that my own term in the purely aca- 
demic halls was often spent weighing for ex- 
aminers the question of who was and who 
was not “great.” And, since all the finer 
classifications of the works of the truly 
“great” had been made and catalogued, I 
was driven to carve out as neat a Ph.D. as 
possible from among the very “minor” 
people. I found rich stuff there, but it did 
not surprise me, since I have always been 
skeptical about labels. I used to type off and 
stick the labels on my mother’s jars of 
peaches and beans, and I know how easy it 
is to get the wrong piece of paper on the 
right can. 

It goes back farther and deeper than 
the graduate schools. In the Middle Ages 
Aristotle was still allowed to say it was 
“proper” to appreciate and what should not 
be appreciated. All through the struggle 
to democracy—and even now—people have 
picked their friends from ready-made 
classes. Even now, some people will not 
mingle with those who are not of the ap- 
proved color, religion, social standing, or 
economic status. The obvious substitute for 
intelligence is a set of rules. If you do not 
know enough, if you are too lazy to pick 
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your own friends, ideas, books, let the critic, 
the advertiser, the rabble-rouser do it for 
you. You will be a fool, and you will not en- 
joy it, but you will have a sense of false 
security. 

Let’s get back to our teacher. She will go 
on taking courses, “keeping up” with 
“ideas” which are ready made for her. Get- 
ting a reputation as a person who is “up and 
coming,” she will do everything in the world 
but think for herself. What will she do if she 
reads a new book? That need not bother her. 
All new books are ready labeled for her 
by the publishing agents and their advertis- 
ers as “best sellers” and also-rans. Some 
also-rans come to the top, anyway, in the re- 
print editions. She can read them then and 
forget the best sellers which she read that 
didn’t make the grade. 

But, pray, what is she going to do if some 
student writes something that is truly fine? 
Students do, you know. But our pedant will 
never know it. The student will never know 
it, not while he or she is struggling in the 
shadow of other men’s reputations. 

We have set ourselves up idols in the 
market place. Not only the feet but the 
whole infernal body of each idol is made of 
clay. We need a good strong hammer, and 
we need a bit of exercise. People will keep on 
making idols. It is fun. But when we grow 
tired of them, let us do a bit of smashing. 
That is fun, too, and the place is forever 
cluttered. 

What then is a critic? What is an authori- 
ty? A critic should be a humble man but 
never one afraid of names and labels. It 
should be his duty to point out the beauty 
he can find, without being dogmatic, and to 
lash out at what is illiberal, dangerous, and 
cruelly atavistic. The authority must be a 
student, one who knows a great deal, but 
who never tries to give the impression that 
he can tell all. Real authorities are that way. 

It won’t do any good to tell our teacher 
that possibly Tennyson may seem to a lot of 
us “inferior” to Lanier. If you convinced 
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her, she would be no better off. She would 
merely switch sides. I wish she could learn 
that there is no “great” or “near great,” no 
first, second, or third. Heaven has many 
mansions. There is room for a great many. 
That boy or girl in the third row may be 
working toward something incomparable. 
Be prepared for the possibility. 

Dear lady, let us whisper something in 
your ear. Nobody really knows what “great- 
ness” is. It is something that blossoms in the 
heart of the writer or painter or musician or 
thinker—and, if a “work of art” intervenes, 
it may blossom again in the heart of some- 
one else—perhaps long afterwards, perhaps 
tomorrow, quite possibly on the same day. 
Wonderful things are happening today as 
they have always happened. Yes, as great 
things are being written as were ever written 
—or as were ever composed by the men of 
Homer, who could not write. Be prepared 
for them. Open your heart. 

ALLEN E. WooDALL 


StockTon JUNIOR COLLEGE 


NOTING TO DO BUT READ 


This semester we have had a reading day 
in each English class. Pupils are not told 
what to read, but advice is occasionally 
given if the material is unsuitable. It pro- 
vides a quiet hour with no walking around, 
no pencils being sharpened. The pupils are 
graded on their quietness and their apparent 
interest in their reading. Many are lengthen- 
ing their period of easy concentration. Quiet 
is presented to them as courtesy to others 
if the reading does not appeal to them; and, 
not being allowed to do anything else, most 
of them soon give up and read—and learn 
to enjoy reading. The teacher, of course, 
must be as quiet as she wishes the pupils to 
be. The grading is necessary as an induce- 
ment to the pupil who is a poor reader and 
cannot yet read for pleasure. 


SARAH MOUNT 
FarrGrove (Mica.) Hicn ScHoo. 


Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English 


Program 


Hotel St. Francts, San Francisco, California 
November 26, 27, 28, 29, 1947 
* 
CONVENTION THEME: “REALISM IN . ENGLISH TEACHING” 
* 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 26 


MEETING OF THE COMMISSION ON THE ENGLISH CURRICULUM, 9:00 A.M.—5:00 P.M. 
MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 8:00-10:00 P.M. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 27 
MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 9:30 A.M.—5:00 P.M. 
(All members of the Council are invited to attend these meetings) 


ConTINUOUS EXHIBIT OF MATERIALS AND AIDS FOR TEACHING 
GENERAL SESSION, 8:00-10:00 P.M. 


Presiding, Harlen M. Adams, Chico State College, Chico, California, Second Vice-President 
of the Council 


President’s Address: A Working Philosophy for Teachers of English—Porter G. Perrin, Uni- 
versity of Washington 


English Teaching and the Phoenix of Scholarship—Helene W. Hartley, Syracuse University 
Wisdom and Folly in the Teaching of English—Thomas C. Pollock, New York University 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 28 
GENERAL SESSION, 9: 30-11: 30 A.M. 
LUNCHEON SESSIONS, 12:00-2:00 P.M. 


NAJD LuNcHEON MEETING FOR MEMBERS AND TEACHERS INTERESTED 
IN SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 
(Empire Room, Hotel Sir Francis Drake) 
Reservations, $2.50 through Clark Grafft, California State Director, NAJD, Sanger Union 
High School, Sanger, California 
Presiding, Clark Grafft, California State Director, NAJD 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NCTE 433 


Introduction of national, regional, and state officers 

Introduction of speaker—Chilton R. Bush, Chairman, Division of Journalism, Stanford 
University 

Address: Will Rogers, Jr., President and Publisher, the Beverly Hills Citizen, Beverly Hills, 
California 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON CONFERENCES, 2:15-3:45 P.M. 
1. Co-ordinating the Curriculum 

Presiding, Ralph Fields, Associate State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Sacramento, 
California 

A State Survey of English Courses of Study—George Sensabaugh, Stanford University 
(20 min.) 

Problems in Articulating English Courses of Study—Blanche Trezevant, State Department 
of Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana (20 min.) 

Core or Common Learnings Programs: A Challenge to Teachers of English—Angela 
Broening, Baltimore, Maryland (20 min.) 

Discussion Leaders: Miriam Booth, Supervisor, Erie, Pennsylvania; J. Davis Conner, 
Assistant Superintendent, San Diego, California; W. Virgil Smith, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Seattle, Washington; C. C. Trillingham, County Superintendent, Los Angeles, 
California 

2. Improving Methods of Teaching 

Presiding, E. A. Cross, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado 

Written Composition—Dorothy Dakin, Washington State College, Pullman, Washington 
(20 min.) 

Literature—Alfred H. Grommon, Stanford University (20 min.) 

Speaking—Margaret Painter, Modesto High School, Modesto, California (20 min.) 


Discussion Leaders: Bertrand Evans, University of California; Liesette McHarry, Univer- 
sity High School, University of Illinois; Hertha Specht, Buffalo State Teachers College 


3. Gaining Perspective 
The English Curriculum as I Viewed It from England—Helen Rand Miller, Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, Illinois (20 min.) 


An Activities Program Based on Social, Political, and Cultural Needs—W. W. Hatfield, 
Chicago Teachers College, Secretary of the Council, Editor, English Journal and College 
English (20 min.) 

Communicating through Symbols in Literature—Francis Shoemaker, University of 
Wisconsin (20 min.) 


4. College Programs in Communication 


Presiding, Wesley Wiksell, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 


As Viewed by an Administrator—J. Paul Leonard, President, San Francisco State College 
(20 min.) 
As Viewed by a Speech Teacher—Clyde W. Dow, Michigan State College (20 min.) 
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As Viewed by an English Teacher—Harold E. Briggs, University of Southern California 
(20 min.) 

Discussion Leaders: Neal Cross, Colorado State College of Education; Don Emery, Uni- 
versity of Washington; Lennox Grey, Teachers College, Columbia University; Frederick 
Sorensen, University of Denver 


5. Expanding Our Concept of Literature 
Function of Reading Lists in Relation to the Literature Program—Mark Neville, John 
Burroughs School, St. Louis, Missouri (20 min.) 


Literature as a Builder of Intergroup Understanding—E. Louise Noyes, Santa Barbara 
High School, Santa Barbara, California (20 min.) 


Correlating Literature with Art and Music—Ruth Smith, De Vilbiss High School, Toledo, 
Ohio (20 min.) 


Discussion Leaders: Paul Farmer, Boys High School, Atlanta, Georgia; Mrs. Hazel Karr, 
Eliot School, Portland, Oregon; Mabel R. Noyes, Nashua High School, Nashua, New 
Hampshire; Margarete Teer, Demonstration High School, Louisiana State University 


6. Developing Good Speaking and Listening 


Improving Speech in the English Class—Grace Barnes, University High School, Los 
Angeles, California (20 min.) 

Making Youth Discussion-Conscious—Robert D. Clark, University of Oregon; President, 
Western Speech Association (20 min.) 

Teaching the Art of Listening—Harold A. Anderson, University of Chicago (20 min.) 


Discussion Leaders: E. C. Polmeier, Assistant Superintendent, Jackson, Mississippi; Harold 
Cowles, East High School, Rochester, New York; Mrs. Bertha Hunt, Andrew Jackson 
High School, Miami, Florida; Harold Huseby, Ballard High School, Seattle, Washington 


7. Dramatics in the English Program 
Presiding, Mrs. Anna May Dickson, Balboa High School, San Francisco, California 
Creative Dramatics, an Integrating Force in the Elementary School Curriculum—Mrs. 
Hazel G. Robertson, Director, Children’s Theater, Palo Alto, California (20 min.) 
Plays in the Classroom—Esther Galbraith, Roosevelt High School, Washington, D.C. 
(20 min.) 
Drama as a Vehicle for Inculcating Attitudes—Joseph Mersand, Long Island City High 
School, Long Island City, New York (20 min.) 


Discussion Leaders: Frances Griffin, Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio; Leonard Jensen, 
Wyandotte High School, Kansas City, Kansas; Miriam Reinhart, Franklin High School, 
Portland, Oregon; Mary Wooley, Ogden High School, Ogden, Utah 


8. Guides to Language Study 


Presiding, Parley A. Christensen, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 
Word Clues for Vocabulary Building—Amsel Greene, Helena High School, Helena, Montana 
(20 min.) 


Contributions of Research to Language Study—Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin 
(20 min.) 
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Discussion Leaders: Esther Butters, Edison High School, Stockton, California; Lawrence 
Conrad, Montclair State Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey; Phil Grant, Univer- 
sity of California 

9. Audio-Visual Aids to English Teaching 


Presiding, Nathan A. Miller, Little River Junior High School, Miami, Florida; Chairman, 
Council Committee on Audio-Visual Aids 


Visual Aids for Elementary-School Language Arts—Myrtle A. Schwan, Supervisor of 
Language Arts, Salt Lake City, Utah (20 min.) 


Visual Aids in Teaching Grammar—Bruce Findlay, Assistant Superintendent, Los Angeles, 
California (20 min.) 


Films and Books: What Is Their Common Ground?—Alexander Frazier, Curriculum 
Counselor, Phoenix Secondary Schools, Phoenix, Arizona (20 min.) 


Discussion Leaders: Edward G. Bernard, Public Schools, New York City; Donald Cherry, 
Sequoia Union High School, Redwood City, California; Louise M. Jacobs, Chicago 
Teachers College; Mrs. Lois Roquemore, Las Vegas, New Mexico 


10. Newspapers and Magazines 


Presiding, Maude Staudenmayer, Juneau High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; President, 
NAJD 


Correlating Journalism and English—Wilbur Schramm, University of Illinois (20 min.) 


Magazines for Developing Literary Taste—Caroline Doonan, Newton High School, 
Newtonville, Massachusetts (20 min.) 


Discussion Leaders: Regis Boyle, Eastern High School, Washington, D.C.: Marguerite 
Herr, Senior High School, Durham, North Carolina; Mary Marjerrison, Glendive High 
School, Glendive, Montana; Doris Sloneker, Nashville, Tennessee 


11. Evaluation and Research 
Presiding, Henry C. Meckel, University of California 


Evaluating Growth in Literature—Edna L. Sterling, Director of Language Arts, Seattle, 
Washington (20 min.) 


Implications of Recent Research in English—Arno Jewett, San Diego State College, San 
Diego, California (20 min.) 


Discussion Leaders: Mrs. Flossie H. Drago, Andrew Jackson Senior High School, Miami, 
Florida; Helen Schaper, Franklin High School, Portland, Oregon; Frances Williams, 
Laboratory School, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 


12. English in Adult Education 
Toward a Fuller Measure of Literacy—Paul A. Witty, Northwestern University 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING, 4:15 P.M. 


(All members of NCTE vote on constitutional 
amendments and for Directors-at-Large.) 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 30 


BREAKFAST FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS REPRESENTATIVES, 8:00 A.M. 


SECTION MEETINGS, 9: 30-11: 30 A.M. 
1. Elementary Section 


2. High-School Section 
Presiding, Lucia B. Mirrielees, University of Montana; Chairman Council Committee on 

Teacher Education 

Form in Relation to Thought—Mrs. Luella Cook, Curriculum Consultant, Minneapo- 
lis Public Schools (20 min.) 

Life without Literature—Marion C. Sheridan, New Haven High School, New Haven, 
Connecticut (20 min.) 

Everybody Speaks—Laurence B. Goodrich, State Teachers College, Oneonta, New 
York (20 min.) 

Discussion Leaders (5 minutes each): Marian H. Pettis, Lewis and Clark High School, 
Spokane, Washington; Paul Farmer, Henry Grady High School, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Helen F. Olson, Queen Anne High School, Seattle, Washington, Chairman-elect of 
the High School Section of the Council; Donald E. Kitch, State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, California 

Comment and Question from the Floor (30 min.) 


3. College Section 
Regionalism—George R. Stewart, University of California 
Nationalism—Tremaine McDowell, University of Minnesota; Chairman of the Col- 
lege Section of the Council 
Humanism—Albert Guerard, Stanford University (Emeritus) 


ANNUAL LUNCHEON, 12:15-3:00 P.M. 


LITERARY PROGRAM 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 4:00-6:00 AND 8:00-10:00 P.M. 


Proposed Amendment to NCTE Constitution 


Proposa_: To substitute “beginning” for ‘“‘end”’ in the last sentence of Section C, Article 
VI, making Directors Representing Sections take office at the same time all other Directors 
do. 


Reason: To avoid confusion in records of the personnel of the Board of Directors. 


Proposed Amendment to NCTE By-Laws 


ProposaL: To substitute “$4.00” for “$3.00” and “$3.50” for ‘‘$2.50,”’ increasing the an- 
nual dues by one dollar. 


Reason: Increased costs of printing, supplies, and clerical service. 
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Report and Summary 


About Education 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
will be observed for the twenty-seventh 
time November 9-15. The general theme 
this year is ‘The Schools Are Yours.” 
The daily topics, beginning with Sunday, 
are: “‘Securing the Peace,” ‘Meeting the 
Emergency in Education,” “Building Ameri- 
ca’s Future,” “Strengthening the Teaching 
Profession,” “Supporting Adequate Educa- 
tion,” “Enriching Home and Community 
Life,” ‘Promoting Health and Safety.” The 
National Education Association gets out a 
Checklist for Advance Planning which also 
lists a number of helpful references which 
the NEA has for sale. 

None of the daily topics belongs especial- 
ly to the English department, but several of 
them are such topics as youngsters could 
write about, particularly the upper-year stu- 
dents, if they were given materials to supply 
necessary information to start their think- 
ing. Such articles might be used by the local 
papers or in the school paper or mimeo- 
graphed and got out as a sort of brochure. 


BOOK WEEK WILL BE OBSERVED 
November 16-22, the week immediately fol- 
lowing Education Week. Its official slogan is 
“Books for the World of Tomorrow.” Post- 
ers and other materials may be obtained 
from the Children’s Book Council, 62 West 
Forty-fifth Street, New York 19. Inasmuch 
as one of the greatest weaknesses of modern 
education is the failure to provide teachers 
and students with the books necessary to do 
any modern type of social studies, science, 
or core curriculum work, this might be made 
the occasion for an appeal to school authori- 
ties to enlarge the proportion of money de- 
voted to books, and to the community to 
support education generously enough to 


permit the supply of the necessary books. 
Mere textbooks are only the beginning of 
the necessary book supply for a modern 
school. 


THE FILM COUNCIL OF AMERICA 
has been organized and has established offices 
at 6 West Ontario Street, Chicago 10. The 
purpose of the organization is to co-ordinate 
the work of those interested in audio-visual 
aids for education and particularly to en- 
courage the use of films. It apparently will 
be financed chiefly by companies that are 
producing educational films, but the names 
of the trustees so far chosen are: Stephen M. 
Corey, University of Chicago; Edgar Dale, 
University of Ohio; Bruce Findlay, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Los Angeles; 
F. C. Lowry, University of Tennessee; 
Bruce E. Mahan, University of Iowa; Carl 
H. Milam, American Library Association; 
Paul Reed, Rochester Public Schools; Her- 
man B. Wells, president, University of In- 
diana; George F. Zook, president, American 
Council on Education; and Mrs. Anna 
Rosenberg, New York City. Carl H. Milam, 
executive secretary of the American Library 
Association, says: 

The Film Council of America was created to 
meet the need for an overall coordinating and 
stimulating agency. Its purpose is to increase 
the use of films for the enlightenment of us all— 
no less. With adequate support and cooperation, 
and with good leadership, it can do a lot of 
things which urgently need to be done. 


If the trustees actually determine the di- 
rection of the activity of the Council, Dr. 
Milam’s vision may be realized. Competi- 
tion in this field will soon be as sharp as it 
has been in the field of textbooks and if a 
disinterested council can be financially sup- 
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ported and assert itself some of the corrup- 
tion that has sometimes marked text- 
book business may be avoided. A good sign 
is that the Film Council of America plans 
to have affiliated local film councils. 
Twenty-one are already listed. It will be 
wise for teachers of English at least to at- 
tend if not to lead such local councils. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AWARDS ARE TO BE 
made at the end of the academic year 1947- 
48 to schools and colleges doing outstanding 
work in audio-visual education. The awards 
are to be made by the Department of Sec- 
ondary Teachers of the National Education 
Association. The plan has the backing of 
the Allied Non-theatrical Film Association, 
of the National Association of Visual Edu- 
cation Dealers, and of C. R. Reagan, presi- 
dent of the Film Council of America. The 
project is to be supervised by Dr. William 
Lewin, of the Weequahic High School, New- 
ark, New Jersey, the editor and publisher 
of the Film and Radio Guide. 


SOME VERY GOOD LESSON PLANS 
on “Discrimination” by Maxwell Nurnberg 
appear in the April High Points, published 
by the New York City Board of Education, 
110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn. The article 
is headed ‘A Project in Evaluation,” by 
David H. Moskowitz, assistant superin- 
tendent. Incidentally, Dr. Nurnberg rec- 
ommends that in large schools all English 
classes have the same assignments for the 
first ten days, to minimize confusion. 


“COMIC BOOKS ARE GOING TO 
School,” Professor W. W. D. Sones of the 
University of Pittsburgh declares in the 
April issue of Progressive Education. Of the 
seven advantages of picture-book presenta- 
tion of subject matter which he names, three 
can be incorporated in other texts: personal- 
ized content, high-lighting of main elements, 
and focusing and unifying of the narratives. 
Significant supporting details, such as the 
size of the Trojan Horse, could be secured by 
nonnarrative illustrations in texts. 

Some teachers reported that low-ability 
groups got something from the picture ma- 


terial whereas they got little or nothing from 
conventional reading matter. This confirms 
the suggestion others have made that such 
books may be very useful in remedial read- 
ing work, the pictures helping in the identi- 
fication of words. 

Sones’s final comment is that the use of 
texts of the comic-book type improved 
teacher-pupil rapport. 


THE NEWBERY MEDAL FOR THE 
best children’s book of the preceding year 
was awarded at the summer conference of 
the American Library Association in San 
Francisco to Carolyn Sherwin Bailey for 
Miss Hickory. The book is about a sharp- 
tongued New England spinster whose head 
is a hickory nut; more juvenile than some 
of the Newbery prize books. 


THE KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF 
Teachers of English is putting a new face 


on the co-operation between high schools - 


and colleges and trying to arrange some ar- 
ticulation of their work. A committee of the 
Association has prepared “‘Suggested Stand- 
ards in Composition for High School Eng- 
lish,” which is published in the Bulletin of 
the KATE for April, 1947. It is interesting, 
because in this case the standards were pre- 
pared by the high-school teachers instead 
of by the college teachers and also because 
of the actual examples of composition given 
and the comments upon them. Miss Lucile 
Hildinger, Wichita High School East, is the 
editor of the Bulletin. 


THE ILLINOIS ENGLISH BULLETIN 
for May offers ‘A Thousand Topics for 
Composition.” $0.15. C. W. Roberts, 2044 
Lincoln Hall, Urbana, Illinois. 


IF YOU WANT THRILLING ADVEN- 
ture stories for your high-school youngsters 
to read, send twenty-five cents for a single 
copy of World Youth, published monthly 
except July and August by World Youth, 
Inc., El Quito Road, Los Gatos, California. 
Each issue also contains supposedly authen- 
tic tales from distant lands. Maude Meagher 
is the editor. 
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THE COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIP 
Awards, American Association of University 
Women, 1634 I Street, Northwest, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C., will receive until December 15 
applications for eighteen National Fellow- 
ships open to American women for study in 
the United States or abroad and ten Inter- 
national Fellowships open to nationals of the 
Latin-American republics and to members 
of the International Federation of Univer- 
sity Women for study in the United States. 
For details write to the Committee. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE AIR WILL PRE- 
sent each Monday, beginning October 6, 
from 5:00 to 5:30 P.M., EDT, “Liberty 
Road,” a new dramatic program’examining 
basic human rights and responsibilities as 
understood and practiced in different parts 
of the world. 


THE CENTER FOR INTER-SCHOLAS- 
tic Correspondence of the Student Forum on 
International Relations has this last year 
placed about ten thousand names of Ameri- 
can students in Europe, Latin America, 
Australia, Africa, and Asia. The Student 
Forum is a member of the Permanent Com- 
mittee on Inter-scholastic Correspondence, 
which has been recognized by UNESCO. 
For information address Mrs. Alice Wilson, 
The Student Forum on International Rela- 
tions, 68 Post Street, Room 325, San Fran- 
Cisco 4. 


THE AMERICAN BOOK CENTER FOR 
War Devastated Libraries has during the 
last year and one-half shipped nearly one 
million volumes of highly selected books 
and periodicals abroad. The need for 
American publications to serve as tools of 
physical and intellectual reconstruction con- 
tinues. The Center says it can use complete 
or incomplete files of this magazine and 
other publications of intellectual merit in all 
fields. Contributions should be shipped to 
the American Book Center, % The Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, D.C., 
freight prepaid. 


HIGH GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 
are put “on the spot” by a panel of four 


high-school students every Saturday after- 
noon from 1:00 to 1:30 P.M., EDT, on the 
ABC program, “Youth Asks the Govern- 
ment.” The Seventeenth Annual Institute 
for Education by Radio held at Ohio State 
University in May gave this program a spe- 
cial citation: ‘For a new, mature and effec- 
tive contribution to Youth’s understanding 
of our Government, for its vital focussing 
upon problems pertinent to the needs and 
interests of young America, and for its dem- 
onstration that Youth has a vital stake in 
the functioning of the Government.” 

This program might very well be used for 
training in listening and also as a motivation 
for discussion and writing in communica- 
tion courses. Perhaps some co-operation 
with the social studies department could be 
arranged in handling it. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Manufacturers became convinced some 
time ago that we must have sufficient sup- 
port of schools in America to keep us liter- 
ate and that more money will have to go 
into school taxes. It accordingly has been 
co-operating with educational organizations 
and the heads of school systems in the gen- 
eral campaign for raising teachers’ wages. In 
this connection it publishes Trends in Edu- 
cation-Industry Cooperation, now in its third 
volume. This reports many of the meetings 
at which education and industry co-operate. 
The political trend in these speeches and in 
the magazine has become rather marked 
since the end of the war. The emphasis falls 
upon “free enterprise,” in which most of us 
believe—only because the phrase has such 
different meanings to different people. 


THE PRESENT REGIME IN BUL- 
garia is warmly defended in a fortnightly 
review called Free Bulgaria and issued from 
Sofia, although printed in English, The issue 
for June 1, for example, insists that Bulgaria 
is not even a Socialist country and certainly 
not Communist. The propaganda line is 
hostile to Greece and Turkey and practically 
ignores the United States. Whether reliable 
or not, the sheet is interesting as revealing 
such facts as a two-year plan and a proposed 
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constitution. The constitution is reported as 
being under debate! 


HERE ARE SIX INTERCULTURAL 
items: 

Films in Intercultural Education is the 
title of a bibliography sold for ten cents by 
the Clearing House, Department M, of the 
Bureau for Intercultural Education, 1697 
Broadway, New York 19. The bibliography 
includes, in addition to a description of the 
films, information regarding sources, approxi- 
mate cost, and suggestions for classroom 
use. 
A film strip entitled The United Nations 
at Work: The Secretariat is now available 
from the Film Section of the United Nations 
Department of Information, Lake Success, 
New York. The showing time is twenty 
minutes, and a 35-mm. projector is required. 
Free of charge to schools. 

Going to School in War Devastated Coun- 
tries is jointly sponsored by UNESCO and 
the Commission for International Educa- 
tional Reconstruction. Single copies are 
available without charge from the Commis- 
sion for International Educational Recon- 
struction, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Inter-American Understanding and the 
Preparation of Teachers is a publication of 
the United States Office of Education. It is 
available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., for thirty cents. 

Kendric N. Marshall, of Brockton, Mas- 
sachusetts, has recently replaced Harold R. 
Benjamin, dean of the College of Education 
of the University of Maryland, as director of 
the Division of International Educational 
Relations of the United States Office of 
Education. 

The Bureau for Intercultural Education, 
1697 Broadway, New York 19, has issued a 
‘1947 Supplement”’ to its list of ‘“Publica- 
tions on Intercultural Education.” Free. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE SCHOOLS 
with regard to human relations is the subject 
of a study by Frank E. Karelsen, Jr., pub- 
lished as a pamphlet, Human Relations: A 


Challenge to Our Public Schools, by the au- 
thor for fifty cents. He sent to a large num- 
ber of educators and social leaders a state- 
ment by Dean William F. Russell, of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia, apparently asserting 
that schools have little responsibility in this 
matter. Mr. Karelsen asked for comment on 
this statement. Of the 125 persons replying, 
no one showed positive agreement with 
Dean Russell and only 17 indicated quali- 
fied agreement with some point. The pam- 
phlet is made up largely of excerpts from 
these comments. It may be obtained from 
Mr. Karelsen’s law office, New York Cen- 
tral Building, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17. 


TEACHERS CONCERNED WITH 
guidance or carrying on a unit in the study 
of vocations will be interested in Occupa- 
tional Abstracts. Each pamphlet of six pages 
describes the nature of the work of its occu- 
pation—the abilities and training required, 
entrance and advancement, earnings, num- 
ber and distribution of workers, trends, ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, and sources of 
further information. Ask Occupational In- 
dex, Inc., New York University, Washing- 
ton Square, New York 3, for a list of titles 
and prices. 


TEACHER-LIBRARIANS WILL BE IN- 
terested in the Cumulative Catalog of Li- 
brary of Congress Printed Cards, which is 
cumulated to January, 1947. The information 
on the cards is reproduced in miniature. For 
books later than this there are monthly sup- 
plements cumulated quarterly and annually. 
Issued by the Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
tion is revising its Basic Book Collection for 
High Schools. A committee of NCTE is co- 
operating in the revision: Mildred C. 
Schmidt, University Schools, Ohio State 
University, Columbus; William R. Wood, 
director, Community College, Evanston 
Township Schools, Evanston, Illinois; and 
Edward J. Gordon, lecturer on the teaching 
of English, Harvard University. 
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THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMI- 
nation Board has substituted for its News 
Bulletin a new publication punched for in- 
sertion in binders called The College Board 
Review. It is to appear three times a year 
and will be a somewhat more extensive peri- 
odical than was the Bulletin. The address is 
P.O. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. 


“THE RELATION OF RELIGION TO 
Public Education” is a statement of basic 
principles by the Committee on Religion and 
Education appointed by the American 
Council on Education. It is available from 
the American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington 6, D.C. Fifty- 
four pages for $1.00. 


TEACHERS WITH SPECIAL INTER- 
ests may wish to see some of these: 

“Public Affairs Pamphlet” No. 131, When 
You Grow Older, largely a condensation of 
Aging Successfully, by George Lawton, will 
be sent by the Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 22 East Thirty-eighth Street, New 
York 16, for twenty cents. 

The Institute of International Education, 


2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York 10, 
has prepared a Handbook of Fellowship, 
Scholarship and Study Grant Opportunities 
in the United States for Students from War 
Devastated Areas. Approximately twenty 
such grants are listed with full information. 

The Chrysler Corporation, Detroit 31, 
has produced an elaborately illustrated little 
book in hard covers called Great Engines and 
Great Planes, by Wesley W. Stout. This 
deals primarily with the construction and 
work of the famous Bag. Of course it is ad- 
vertising for the Chrysler Corporation, but it 
may be useful in certain units and with cer- 
tain mechanically minded readers hard to 
interest in the regular texts. 

Business-sponsored Educational Films is 
available at $2.00 per copy, with a 25 per 
cent discount to teachers and schools, from 
the Committee on Consumer Relations in 
Advertising, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17. 

“The Legal Status of the Public-School 
Teacher” is National Education Association 
Research Bulletin, Vol. XXV, No. 2, for 
April, 1947. NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C., $0.25. 


About Literature 


“THE CULTURAL CONTENT OF ENG- 
lish,” which appears in a late spring number 
of the Humanities Review, is written by 
Arthur Kennedy, whom most of us know 
best from his Bibliography of Writings in the 
English Language. His article could be put 
to very good use in stimulating the interest 
of students in vocabulary building. It has 
solid substance, but it is clear and has suffi- 
cient flexibility of style to keep it from being 
formidable. Although Kennedy is interested 
primarily in word-borrowings, he gives a 
good bird’s-eye view of the major linguistic 
processes which have made the American 
language what it is today and of the reasons 
why language is ever changing and growing. 
He then goes on to show how the cultural 
content of English has been enriched by 
these borrowings, to such an extent that in 
the space of one thousand years our English 


vocabulary has been increased from 36,000 
to 600,000 words. He concludes that the 
present educational alternatives for the in- 
dividual are either to expand his personal 
vocabulary to fit a growing personal culture 
or to limit his culture to fit into the con- 
fines of a limited vocabulary. This, then, is 
the challenge to the student. 

The Humanities Review is a pocket-sized 
periodical which had its first issue in Janu- 
ary of this year and has since been published 
monthly. Its standards have thus far re- 
mained consistently high. Subscription, 
$3.50 yearly. Address: 4701 Broadway, San 
Antonio 2, Texas. 


TEACHERS WHO ARE LOOKING FOR 
competent serious reviews of films worthy 
of critical consideration might well take a 
look at that section which now appears in 
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constitution. The constitution is reported as 
being under debate! 


HERE ARE SIX INTERCULTURAL 
items: 

Films in Intercultural Education is the 
title of a bibliography sold for ten cents by 
the Clearing House, Department M, of the 
Bureau for Intercultural Education, 1697 
Broadway, New York 19. The bibliography 
includes, in addition to a description of the 
films, information regarding sources, approxi- 
mate cost, and suggestions for classroom 
use. 
A film strip entitled The United Nations 
at Work: The Secretariat is now available 
from the Film Section of the United Nations 
Department of Information, Lake Success, 
New York. The showing time is twenty 
minutes, and a 35-mm. projector is required. 
Free of charge to schools. 

Going to School in War Devastated Coun- 
tries is jointly sponsored by UNESCO and 
the Commission for International Educa- 
tional Reconstruction. Single copies are 
available without charge from the Commis- 
sion for International Educational Recon- 
struction, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Inter-American Understanding and the 
Preparation of Teachers is a publication of 
the United States Office of Education. It is 
available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., for thirty cents. 

Kendric N. Marshall, of Brockton, Mas- 
sachusetts, has recently replaced Harold R. 
Benjamin, dean of the College of Education 
of the University of Maryland, as director of 
the Division of International Educational 
Relations of the United States Office of 
Education. 

The Bureau for Intercultural Education, 
1697 Broadway, New York 19, has issued a 
‘1947 Supplement” to its list of ‘“Publica- 
tions on Intercultural Education.” Free. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE SCHOOLS 
with regard to human relations is the subject 
of a study by Frank E. Karelsen, Jr., pub- 
lished as a pamphlet, Human Relations: A 


Challenge to Our Public Schools, by the au- 
thor for fifty cents. He sent to a large num- 
ber of educators and social leaders a state- 
ment by Dean William F. Russell, of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia, apparently asserting 
that schools have little responsibility in this 
matter. Mr. Karelsen asked for comment on 
this statement. Of the 125 persons replying, 
no one showed positive agreement with 
Dean Russell and only 17 indicated quali- 
fied agreement with some point. The pam- 
phlet is made up largely of excerpts from 
these comments. It may be obtained from 
Mr. Karelsen’s law office, New York Cen- 
tral Building, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17. 


TEACHERS CONCERNED WITH 
guidance or carrying on a unit in the study 
of vocations will be interested in Occupa- 
tional Abstracts. Each pamphlet of six pages 
describes the nature of the work of its occu- 
pation—the abilities and training required, 
entrance and advancement, earnings, num- 
ber and distribution of workers, trends, ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, and sources of 
further information. Ask Occupational In- 
dex, Inc., New York University, Washing- 
ton Square, New York 3, for a list of titles 
and prices. 


TEACHER-LIBRARIANS WILL BE IN- 
terested in the Cumulative Catalog of Li- 
brary of Congress Printed Cards, which is 
cumulated to January, 1947. The information 
on the cards is reproduced in miniature. For 
books later than this there are monthly sup- 
plements cumulated quarterly and annually. 
Issued by the Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
tion is revising its Basic Book Collection for 
High Schools. A committee of NCTE is co- 
operating in the revision: Mildred C. 
Schmidt, University Schools, Ohio State 
University, Columbus; William R. Wood, 
director, Community College, Evanston 
Township Schools, Evanston, Illinois; and 
Edward J. Gordon, lecturer on the teaching 
of English, Harvard University. 
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THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMI- 
nation Board has substituted for its News 
Bulletin a new publication punched for in- 
sertion in binders called The College Board 
Review. It is to appear three times a year 
and will be a somewhat more extensive peri- 
odical than was the Bulletin. The address is 
P.O. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. 


“THE RELATION OF RELIGION TO 
Public Education” is a statement of basic 
principles by the Committee on Religion and 
Education appointed by the American 
Council on Education. It is available from 
the American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington 6, D.C. Fifty- 
four pages for $1.00. 


TEACHERS WITH SPECIAL INTER- 
ests may wish to see some of these: 

“Public Affairs Pamphlet” No. 131, When 
You Grow Older, largely a condensation of 
Aging Successfully, by George Lawton, will 
be sent by the Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 22 East Thirty-eighth Street, New 
York 16, for twenty cents. 

The Institute of International Education, 


2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York 10, 
has prepared a Handbook of Fellowship, 
Scholarship and Study Grant Opportunities 
in the United States for Students from War 
Devastated Areas. Approximately twenty 
such grants are listed with full information. 

The Chrysler Corporation, Detroit 31, 
has produced an elaborately illustrated little 
book in hard covers called Great Engines and 
Great Planes, by Wesley W. Stout. This 
deals primarily with the construction and 
work of the famous B2g. Of course it is ad- 
vertising for the Chrysler Corporation, but it 
may be useful in certain units and with cer- 
tain mechanically minded readers hard to 
interest in the regular texts. 

Business-sponsored Educational Films is 
available at $2.00 per copy, with a 25 per 
cent discount to teachers and schools, from 
the Committee on Consumer Relations in 
Advertising, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17. 

“The Legal Status of the Public-School 
Teacher” is National Education Association 
Research Bulletin, Vol. XXV, No. 2, for 
April, 1947. NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C., $0.25. 


About Literature 


“THE CULTURAL CONTENT OF ENG- 
lish,” which appears in a late spring number 
of the Humanities Review, is written: by 
Arthur Kennedy, whom most of us know 
best from his Bibliography of Writings in the 
English Language. His article could be put 
to very good use in stimulating the interest 
of students in vocabulary building. It has 
solid substance, but it is clear and has suffi- 
cient flexibility of style to keep it from being 
formidable. Although Kennedy is interested 
primarily in word-borrowings, he gives a 
good bird’s-eye view of the major linguistic 
processes which have made the American 
language what it is today and of the reasons 
why language is ever changing and growing. 
He then goes on to show how the cultural 
content of English has been enriched by 
these borrowings, to such an extent that in 
the space of one thousand years our English 


vocabulary has been increased from 36,000 
to 600,000 words. He concludes that the 
present educational alternatives for the in- 
dividual are either to expand his personal 
vocabulary to fit a growing personal culture 
or to limit his culture to fit into the con- 
fines of a limited vocabulary. This, then, is 
the challenge to the student. 

The Humanities Review is a pocket-sized 
periodical which had its first issue in Janu- 
ary of this year and has since been published 
monthly. Its standards have thus far re- 
mained consistently high. Subscription, 
$3.50 yearly. Address: 4701 Broadway, San 
Antonio 2, Texas. 


TEACHERS WHO ARE LOOKING FOR 
competent serious reviews of films worthy 
of critical consideration might well take a 
look at that section which now appears in 
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each issue of the Partisan Review titled 
“Film Chronicle.” In the August issue, Rob- 
ert Warshow, managing editor of Commen- 
tary, discusses the development of Charlie 
Chaplin’s art with particular reference to 
Monsieur Verdoux; and in the June issue the 
same critic discusses The Best Years of Our 
Lives under the title of “The Anatomy of 
Falsehood.” You may not agree with War- 
show’s conclusions, but it is refreshing to 
find film reviews sufficiently stimulating to 
make you marshal your own reasons for dis- 
agreeing. The Partisan Review is now pub- 
lished every other month instead of quar- 
terly. Apropos of film reviews, we should 
also like to remind our readers of the dis- 
criminating ones carried monthly by Theatre 
Artsand usuallyillustrated with photographs. 


“AMERICAN LITERATURE THROUGH 
French Eyes” by Henri Peyre in the sum- 
mer Virginia Quarterly Review discloses not 
only that in French eyes today the great 
names of American fiction are Hemingway, 
Steinbeck, Dos Passos, and Faulkner but 
the fact that “Traduit de l’américain” has 
become a magical catchword in Paris and a 
quick selling device for booksellers. Ameri- 
can literature has emerged as the more im- 
portant of the two literatures in the English 
language. Classical American literature has 
received a share of present French curiosity 
but, geographically, the region of the Unit- 
ed States which is now known most familiar- 
ly by French readers is not New England 
but the country of Steinbeck, the California 
of James Cain, the Midwest of Sherwood 
Anderson and Sandburg, and, most particu- 
larly, the South of Erskine Caldwell and 
William Faulkner. 


“VAN WYCK BROOKS AND BIO- 
graphical Criticism” in the spring Accent is 
a very detailed analysis of what to the au- 
thor, Stanley Edgar Hyman, are the few 
virtues and numerous shortcomings of Mr. 
Brooks. Although Hyman does not write 
with the bad temper of Bernard De Voto 
in evaluating the works of Brooks, his 
critical conclusions are the more damning 
because they are more objective. The article 
provides a good review of the content of 


Brooks’s major works, each of which is 
dealt with separately. Hyman’s conclusion 
after extensive examination is that Brooks’s 
primary interest now, as in his earlier writ- 
ings, is biography but that he has increas- 
ingly through the years come to write biog- 
raphy that “fails to lead to any conclusions” 
or else “brings forth a stillborn mouse.” 


“ACADEMIC FREEDOM ALA PERON” 
by William L. Munger appears in the sum- 
mer Antioch Review. It should make every 
North American teacher think gravely 
about what is going on in the backyard to 
the south of us and about the very possible 
effects of that situation upon international 
relations. It took us a long time to recog- 
nize the diabolical intentions of Hitler in 
converting the German school system to his 
nefarious purposes. We are still suffering 
from our stupid blindness, for it was largely 
Hitler’s control of education, his suppres- 
sion of democratic thought, which made it 
possible for him to initiate the second World 
War. Munger declares quite roundly that we 
have in Argentina today a situation almost 
exactly parallel to that in Germany in 1933- 
34, a situation in which the fruits of fifty 
years of academic struggle, namely, the 
gradual and very gradual real democratiza- 
tion of the Argentine school system, have 
been destroyed by a dictator, who is just as 
shrewd as Hitler in his recognition of the 
fact that he who controls the thought of his 
countrymen controls his country. The Fe- 
deraci6n Universitaria Argentina, similar to 
our National Educational Association, has 
been outlawed. Its members have been 
purged from school faculties. Teaching ap- 
pointments are now made entirely on the 
basis of political considerations. The preju- 
dices of the Catholic majority of the popula- 
tion have been played upon in such a way as 
to foster an insidious wave of anti-Semitism. 
Clerical fascism and a strong militaristic 
orientation have replaced the democratic 
thought which previously dominated the 
schools. Perén is deliberately destroying the 
educational freedom and political and civil 
liberties of the Argentinians to foster his 
own brand of cultism and statism. Munger 
rings a solemn bell of warning. 
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Books 


Brief Reviews 
[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The Moneyman. By Tuomas B. Costarn. Double- 
day. Pp. 434. $3.00. 

The author of The Black Rose has written a color- 
ful, dramatic novel with its setting in fifteenth-cen- 
tury France. Charles VII draws his courage from a 
mistress who is dying. Someone must take her place 
and encourage him to drive the British out of 
France. An appealing young girl,a moneyed man who 
loves France, a famous trial, the decline of a danger- 
ous age, a great love—all play their parts in a bril- 
liant novel. Gorgeous end portraits. 


Prince of Foxes. By SAMUEL SHELLABARGER. Little, 

Brown. Pp. 433. $3.00. 

By the author of Captain from Castile. End 
maps of “The Italy of Andrea Orsini.” Orsini, an 
unscrupulous henchman of Cesare Borgia, eventual- 
ly became a champion of the oppressed and an enemy 
of Borgia. A vigorous tale of the Renaissance with 
plenty of love and action. Literary Guild August 
choice. 


There and Then: Stories of India. By CHRISTINE 

WEsToON. Scribner. Pp. 176. $2.50. 

Fifteen short stories—childhood memories—by 
the author of Indigo, who was born in India and 
lived there until her marriage. Illustrated by her 
brother, George de Goutiere. 


Linden on the Saugus Branch. By PAvt. 

Random. $3.50. 

Memories of a little village on the Saugus Branch 
near Boston. Kerosene-lamp time—and the horse- 
drawn trolley. Here are all the village people we still 
dream about. Tender, humorous, vigorous—a book 
to read with nostalgic pleasure. 


Selected Poems, 1923-1943. By ROBERT PENN WAR- 
REN. Harcourt. $3.00. 
Reissue of first selections; also many previously 
unpublished poems of the 1946 Pulitzer Prize winner. 


Blackberry Winter. By ROBERT PENN WARREN. II- 
lustrated by WIGHTMAN WILLIAMS. Cumming- 
ton Press. Pp. 49. $5.00. 

A first edition limited to 330 copies. A handsome 
volume; unique illustrations by Wightman Williams. 
A tramp appeared under odd circumstances at the 
boy’s home. He left and told the boy not to follow 


him. “I did follow him all these years.”’ An experi- 
ence “remembered in tranquillity.” 


The Heller. By Witi1AmM E. HENNtNG. Scribner. Pp. 

294. $2.75. 

An unpleasant picture of youth—small-town 
high-school girls and boys. Anne Karlan (the Heller), 
dramatic and selfish, is an example. There is some 
good even in her—after she marries the man she 
chooses, having lost the one she wanted. A shocking 
commentary. 


Friends and Lovers. By HELEN MAcInnes. Little, 

Brown. Pp. 367. $2.75. 

David Bosworth was in his last year at Oxford, 
penniless, with an invalid father and a clinging sister. 
Penny Lorrimer had a “mom”—but she loved 
David. The path of true love was not smooth. Very 
English in treatment and background. Well done. 


The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Edited by Louts 

UNTERMEYER. Random. Pp. 149. $5.00. 

A complete reprint of the first edition and the 
combined third, fourth, and fifth editions. Appendix 
containing FitzGerald’s prefaces and notes. Edited 
with an introduction by Louis Untermeyer. Boxed. 
A handsome edition. 


Churches of Old New England. By Georcr F. MAR- 
LOWE. Photographs by SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN. 
Macmillan. Pp. 222. $3.75. 

The architects, architecture, and history of old 
churches—the pastors and some of the members. 
Stories in lighter vein of courtships, of Judge Sewall, 
of the Mathers, and a vanished way of life and a 
surviving philosophy. Beautiful end photographs. 
Fifty-four full-page photographs. 


Footnotes on Nature. By JoHN Kreran. Doubleday. 
$3.00. 

The “Information Please” expert and columnist 
presents charming essays on nature as he has ob- 
served it on walks in New York and New England. 
Bits of verse and interesting sidelights are inter- 
spersed. 


Stevens Thomson Mason: Misunderstood Patriot. By 
KENT SAGENDORPH. Dutton. Pp. 447. $4.75. 
A biography of an idealistic gallant man who won 
against frightful odds—“the boy wonder of the 
1830's” who in a decade changed the Michigan wil- 
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derness to a full-fledged state. Sordid politics but 
fascinating history. 


Creatures of Circumstance. By W. SOMERSET 
MavucHam. Doubleday. Pp. 314. $2.75. 
Fifteen tales of far and near places. Superior in 
art and craftsmanship. 


Making the American Mind: Social and Moral Ideas 
in the McGuffey Readers. By Ricnarp D. 
Moster. King’s Crown Press. Pp. 207. $3.00. 
The author has made an intensive study of the 

moral and social purpose of McGuffey and his 

achievement in molding the American mind and 
character. Many excerpts and quotations are used in 
illustration. A significant educational study. 


Paul Bunyan. By JAMES STEVENS. New ed. Knopf. 
$2.75. 
Revised edition including the “whale-logging”’ 
story. 


Infernal Machine. By A. FLeminc MAcLresx and 
ROBERT DE SAN MARzANO. Houghton. $2.50. 
An amusing—and distressing—burlesque on 

doodling in government affairs. Through a typist’s 

mistake a huge oil project is developed in a Central- 

American country where there is no oil. Good. 


Travelers in Time. Edited by Pattie VAN DOREN 
STERN. Doubleday. 
Imaginative voyages into the past and future: 
H. G. Wells, D. H. Lawrence, W. Somerset 
Maugham, James Stevens, and other authors. 


Acres and Pains. By S. J. PERELMAN. Reynal & 

Hitchcock. $2.00. 

A New Yorker humorist tells his experience of a 
“back to the farm’ urge. His pains came from his 
ownership of eighty-three acres in Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania. 


Hellbox. By Joun O’Hara. Random. Pp. 192. $2.50. 
Twenty-six stories, many of them previously 
printed in the New Yorker. 


Literature and Morality. By JAMES T. FARRELL. 

Vanguard. Pp. 304. $3.00. 

Provocative essays by the popular critic and au- 
thor of Studs Lonigan. In a preface he discusses the 
importance and value of words. Some topics are: 
“Social Themes in American Realism,” “Theodore 
Dreiser,”’ “The Fate of Writing in America,” ““The 
Problem of Public Sensibility,’ ““Notes for a New 
Literary Controversy,” “George H. Mead’s Philos- 
osphy of the Present,” and six essays on Tolstoi. 


Report on the Germans. By W. L. Wuite. Harcourt. 

Pp. 260. $3.00. 

The author of Report on the Russians gives his re- 
port of the Germans largely through dialogue and 
quotation of presumably real persons under fictitious 
names. The opening scene is Berlin in 1939, when he 
quotes a Nazi press attaché of the Ministry of In- 


formation. There is a wide range of witnesses. His re- 
port is sure to be controversial, as was the one on the 
Russians. 


The Portable Johnson and Boswell. Edited by Louts 

KRONENBERGER. Viking. $2.00. 

Portable Library edition. Material chosen to 
best represent the men and their works. 

Richer by Asia. By EpmMonp Taytor. Houghton. 
$3.75. 

A character study of the Asiatic mind, philoso- 
phy, and temperament, with reflections on promi- 
nent men. India is especially interesting—the author 
served with the OSS there. Comparisons with the 
Western mind are revealing. 


Mary Roberts Rinehart’s Mystery Book. Rinehart. 
$3.00. 
Three complete books of the popular author: The 
Man in Lower 10, The Circular Staircase, The Case of 
Jennie Brice. Revised. 


The Ledger of Lying Dog. By WILLIAM GEORGE 

WEEKLY. Doubleday. $3.00. 

When fire broke out on the “Quail,” all hands 
took to boats. ‘“Lubber,” as they dubbed young 
Henry Colby, reached Lying Dog Island with a gang 
of outlaws and the captain’s widow. Sure to enter- 
tain readers of Treasure Island and Robinson Crusoe. 


The Pleasures of Peacock. By BEN RAy REDMAN. 

Farrar, Strauss. $5.00. 

Seven witty nineteenth-century short novels by 
Thomas Love Peacock: Headlong Hall, Melincourt, 
Nightmare Abbey, Maid Marian, The Misfortunes of 
Elphin, Crotchet Castle, Gryll Grange. 


The Harder They Fall. By Bupp SCHULBERG. Ran- 
dom. $3.00. 

By the author of What Makes Sammy Run. A 
picture of the “fight racket’”—of racketeering and 
selfishness. *Shrewd, bitter—yet compassionate. 
Good. 


The Captain’s Tiger. By JEROME WeEIDMAN. Reynal 
& Hitchcock. $2.75. 
More than twenty short stories, many from the 
New Yorker, by the author of J Can Get It for You 
Wholesale. 


The Big Sky. By A. B. GuTurre, JR. Sloane. Pp. 386. 
$3.50. 

An excellent mid-nineteenth-century story of the 
Wild West—from Kentucky to Montana. There are 
Indians, trapping, and a hero, Boone Candill, who 
had a way with Indian women. Popular American 
frontier story for readers who love adventure. Well 
written. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


How To Teach High School English. By Dorotuy 
DakKIN. Heath. Pp. 592. $3.50. 
A teacher with extended and varied experience 
writes simply and somewhat personally of the prob- 
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lems of English teaching and their solutions. She 
tries to answer the questions young teachers and 
sometimes parents have asked her, always with the 
small school in the foreground of her advice. Each 
chapter has a selected bibliography. 


Claremont College Reading Conference. Twelfth Year- 
book, 1947. Sponsored by the Claremont Gradu- 
ate School and Alpha Iota Chapter of Pi Lambda 
Theta. Claremont College Curriculum Labora- 
tory. Pp. 158. $2.50. 

Theme: “Types of Reading Materials for a Func- 
tional Program of Instruction.’”’ More than a score of 
papers on a wide range of topics, from world citizen- 
ship to hearing defects of poor readers. 


Studying Children. Diagnostic and Remedial Proce- 
dures in Teaching. By THEoporE L. TORGERSON. 
Dryden Press. Pp. 230. $2.75. 


A simply written book. Though intended primari- 
ly for use in preservice or in-service classes, with 
practical exercises at the end of each chapter, it will 
be immensely helpful to any teacher with the initi- 
ative and persistence to attend to the individual 
needs of children despite school conditions which 
discourage such sadly needed procedures. 


The Preparation and Use of Visual Aids. By KEN- 
NETH B. Haas and Harry Q. PACKER. Pren- 
tice-Hall. Pp. 224. $4.00. Text edition, $3.00. 


Clear, detailed, complete directions for the me- 
chanical aspects of visual education. Motion pic- 
tures, strip films, sound slide films, various forms of 
lantern slides, opaque projectors, visual casts, maps, 
charts, graphs, diagrams, flash cards, posters, bul- 
letin boards, etc., are tersely discussed. 


Audio-visual Aids in the Armed Services: Implica- 
tions for American Education. By JOHN R. MILES 
and CHARLES R. Sparn. American Council on 
Education. Pp. 96. $1.25. 


Report of a study made under the direction of an 
eminent commission and with the co-operation of the 
Army and the Navy. It finds audio-visual aids de- 
sirable for general as well as vocational education 
and recommends that they always be tools rather 
than a whole method and that the mass-produced 
aids be supplemented by those devised locally. It 
offers little new evidence of the effectiveness of such 
aids. 


The New College Standard Dictionary. Edited by 
CHARLES EARLE Funk. Funk & Wagnall. Pp. 
1404. $5.50. Thumb-indexed, $6.00. 


Biographical and geographical items have been 
included in the main word list, and also a liberal se- 
lection of names from mythology and fiction. In 
many cases information is surprisingly full. Accented 
syllables are underlined and sounds are indicated— 
when not phonetic—by respelling. Pronunciations 
frequently differ from Webster. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Reading Today, Books One, Two, and Three. By 
ETHEL M. Orr, Evetyn T. Ho.ston, and 
STELLA S. CENTER. Scribner. Pp. 596, 628, 654. 
$2.00 each. 


This new series of developmental readers for the 
junior high school grades is at least the third recent 
set for which the selections were tried out beforehand 
with a large number and variety of students. Inter- 
esting pieces of moderate length, each preceded by 
an introduction which sets a “purpose’’ for reading 
and followed by exercises designed to check up on 
or extend comprehension. 


American Authors Today. By Wait Burnett and 
CHARLES E. SLATKIN. Ginn. Pp. 560. $2.60. 


Only living authors are represented in this an- 
thology for the later high-school years. Many au- 
thors helped to choose the selections from their work 
and provided brief introductions. The literature of 
social protest is prominent. The topical heads are 
“America,” “The People, Yes,” “The Standards 
of Living,” “The Lyric Mood,” “The Native Muse” 
(all prose), and “Horizons.” Character photographs 
of all the authors. 


Rendezvous with Reading. Edited by BERTHA EVANS 
Warp. D. Appleton—Century. Pp. 457. $2.16. 


A potpourri, in which contemporary selections 
predominate, in which poetry is scarce, and in which 
the general effect is much like that of a very excel- 
lent magazine for adults. The editorial] apparatus is 
unobtrusive and partly designed to lead students to 
expressional writing. 


Common Sense English II. By JoserpH C. BLUMEN- 
THAL. Harcourt. Pp. 275. $0.92. 


In his attempt “to present the maximum of usage 
with the minimum of grammar,”’ the author begins 
with the constructions to be mastered and develops 
the concepts by example—with explanations. His 
substitutes for traditional grammatical terms are 
supposedly clearer to nonacademic students. Book 
II reviews all the principles of Book I. 


Language Skills: Grade Ten. By Lucy H. CHAPMAN 
and Tuomas CAuLey. Harcourt. Pp. 491. $1.72. 


Training in organization in the composition 
course is the school’s best opportunity to help stu- 
dents integrate their personalities, the authors say. 
Some of the chapters are chiefly activities or projects 
—e.g., “Living with Others”—but the majority are 
centered on composition skills, such as “The Use of 
Verbs in Sentences,” “Using Commas To Clear 
Meaning.” This replaces the older book, Using Lan- 
guage Skills. 
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TEXTBOOK NEWS 


HUMOR OF AMERICA Edited by MAX J. HERZBERG 


and LEON MONES — 
Built around the significant and ever appealing theme of humor, this col- e ID 
lection of humorous stories, poems, plays, cartoons, and anecdotes presents 
a wide variety of moods, types, authors, and periods. $1.60. S] 
(P 
THE MYSTERY AND 
THE DETECTIVE Edited by BLANCHE COLTON WILLIAMS 
This collection of “riddle” stories provides exceptionally effective drill in e PI 
reading for understanding. The stories require on the part of the student A 
Close attention to clues. $1.36 
Ad 
NEW NARRATIVES 
ENLARGED EDITION Edited by BLANCHE COLTON WILLIAMS e LI 
This anthology has proved extremely valuable with pupils who have reading Ad 


difficulties, due to the dramatic treatment and wide variety of themes dealt 
with, and the great simplicity of style. $1.36. 


THICKER THAN WATER _ Edites ty w. ROBERT WUNSCH Ad 
and EDNA ALBERS 
Each of the stories in this collection deals with a problem in family living ° J A 
in which an adolescent is involved, and provides interesting and realistic 
material for class discussion of everyday home life. $1.40. Ad 
SEPTEMBER TO JUNE Edited by ROBERT J. CADIGAN eA 
Based upon frequently occurring experiences of school and college life, these Di 
expertly written narratives win the pupil’s interest by touching upon many Ad: 
of his own problems. $1.40 ; 
THE SPORTING GESTURE Edited ty THOMAS L. sTix 
and FRANK A. SMERLING 
The stories in this collection are enacted against a background of sports, 
such as football, tennis, and yachting, and all effectively dramatize the spirit 
of fair play. Student’s edition, $1.20 LO 
RECENT SHORT STORIES MC 
Edited by MARGARET PENDLETON SIL 
and DAVID SCHERMERHORN WILKINS 
Here is a nicely balanced collection of distinguished short stories by such IV: 
famous authors as Willa Cather, Lincoln Colcord, F. Scott Fitzgerald, DA 
Susan Glaspell, Lafcadio Hearn, Katherine Mansfield, and Wilbur Daniel 
Steele. $1.44 TH 
N 
ALL IN A DAY’S WORK By ZILA ROBBINS 
and MARJORIE MEDARY 


Here is a collection of lively articles, selected for their readability and inter- 
est to teen-age students, centered on the vocational opportunities in many 
fields. $1.36. 
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CEBCO CLASSICS FOR ENJOYMENT 


e IN SUNSHINE AND 
SHADOW 
(Pages from Poe) 
Adapted by Lov P. Bunce 


e PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, 
Austen 
Adapted by MaBet Dopce Holmes 


e LES MISERABLES, Hugo 
Adapted by Maset Dopce Holmes 


e OLIVER TWIST, Dickens 
Adapted by MaBeL Dopcr Holmes 


e JANE EYRE, Bronté 
Adapted by Lov P. Bunce 


e A TALE OF TWO CITIES, 


Dickens 


Adapted by Grace A. BENSCOTER 
and MERRILL L. HowE 


Available This Fail 


LORNA DOONE 
MOBY DICK 

SILAS MARNER 
IVANHOE 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 


THE COUNT OF 
MONTE CRISTO 


ADAPTED AND EDITED 


Provide for your students’ 
reading needs... 


Improve your students’ 
reading ability... 


I like Cebco Classics for Enjoyment. 
Careful editing, retention and simpli- 
fication of important features, and 
omission of nonessential material have 
produced abridged editions of famous 
novels that, in my opinion, will have a 
strong appeal to different groups of 
pupils. Good students will be able to 
read more of these books in any given 
length of time. Slow readers will be 
encouraged because they will be 
able to read with less difficulty. With 
others cultural education will be en- 
hanced through stimulation of a taste 
for classic literature. 


—Rospert H. Morpy, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


Cloth-bound, $1.15 per copy 
in class orders. 


Request sample copies, to be 
sent on approval. 


Visit our exhibit in Booth 27 at the N.C.T.E. convention 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE BOOK COMPANY 


104 Fifth Avenue 


New York 11, New York 
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study aids, Books 1, 2 3 for grades 7, 8 9 | 
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